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Memoirs of the Lire and Writincs of Mr. James Fercuson, 
F.R.S. the celebrated Mechanic, Afironimer, and Philofopher : With 


his Portrait elegantly engraved. 


Mrs FekGuson, a moft ex- 

traordinary phenomenon of the /elf- 
taught kind,’ was born in the year 1710, 
a few miles from Keith, a little village in 
Bamffhhire, in the North of Scotland. The 
hiftory of his life, though it abounds with 
no viciflitudes of ‘moment, is particularly 
interefting ; for it exhibits the firtt ideas of 
a powerful, but-untutored genius, and the 
gradual but ifrefiftible exertions, by which, 
under fuch great ‘difadvantages, it ar- 
rived at aft to no common excellence and 
fame. ' 

His parents, though in very narrow cir- 
cumftances, were religious and honeft, and 
lived and died ré / - His father had 
nothing to fw a-large. family but his 
daily labour, panied ooo milag from 
a few acres of land which he rented. ~ In 
this humble fituatien, it was not to be ex- 
pected that_he could beftow much on. the 
education of his children. However, they 
were not neglected; for, at his. leifure 
hours, he taught them himfelf to read and 
write. And it was while he was teaching 
his eldeft fon-to read the Scotch Catechifm, 
that our afpiring infant acquired his read- 
ing. Ashamed to afk his father to in- 
ftrué him; he ufed to watch the opportu- 
nity of his’bemg abroad with this brother ; 
and, in their'abfence, he would take’ the 
Catechifm, and fhidy the leffon which the 
latter had been learning. When any dif- 
ficulty occurréd, he went to an old wo- 
man in thé neighbourhood, who afforded 
him fuch affiftance, as enabled-him to read 
tolerably well, before vhis father had a 
thought of ‘teaching: him. 

His father was.agreeably furprifed, fome 
time after, «to find him reading by himéelf. 


He immediatély took care to give him fur-. 


thar inttruftiony and alfo taught him to 
write; which, with about three months he 
afterwards had, at the grammar-ichcol at 
Keith, was all the- education he ‘ever re- 
ceived. 

His firft tafte for mechanics arofe from 
an odd incident, which is thus related by 
himfelf: ‘ When about .feven or eight 
years of age, a part of the root'of the houfe 
being decayed, my father; defirous of mend- 
ing it, applied a prop and lever to an up- 
right {par, to rae it to its former fitua- 
tion; and, to my great aftonifhment, I faw 
him, without confidering the reafon, lift 
up the ponderous roof, as if it had been 
“NUMB. 539, VOL. 77. 


a fall weight. - I attributed-this, at firft, 
to a degree of ftrength, that excited: my 
terror as .well as wonder; but thinking 
further of the matter, [recollegted that he 
had applied his ftrength to that. end of the 
lever which was furtheft from the prop; 
and finding, on. enquiry, that this was te 
means by. which the feeming wondcr was 
effefted, I began making levers (which L 
then called bars) ; and hy applying weights 
to them differerit'ways, I found the power 
gained by my bar.was juft in proportion -to 
the lengths of the different parts of the 
bar on either fideof’ the prop. I then 
thought it was great pity that, by means 
of this bar, a weight could, be raifed but 
a very litte way. On this, I foon. ima- 
gined, that, by pulling round a whcel, the 
weight. might he: rdifed to any height by 
tying a*rope.to:the weight, and winding a 
rope rouhd the axle.of the wheel ; and that 
the power gained .muf be juit as.great as 
the wheel was broader than the axle was 
thick ; and found it to be exattly fo, by 
hanging one weight to a. rope put_round 
the. wheel, and another to the rope. that 
coiled raund the axle. So that, in thefe 
two machines, it appeared very plain, that 
their‘ advantage was as‘ great.as the. fpace 
goite pa by the working power ex- 
ceeded the {pace gone through by the weight : 
and this property I alfo thought mutt take 
placein a wedge forcleaving wood; but then 
1 happened not to think of the icrew. : By 
meansvof a turning lathe (which my father 
had,. and fometimes uféd) and a. little 
knife, I was enabled to. make wheels and 
other things neceffary for my purpofe.”’ 
Elate with this. néw difcovery, as. he 
deemed it; our young philofopher wrote 2 
fhort account of thefemachines, and fketched 
out figures of them with a pen; imagining 
it to be the firit treatife of therkind «that 
ever was written: but he found: his mif- 
take wher he afterward fhewed it to.a gen- 
tleman, who told him that. thefe uthings 
were known long before, and thewed him 
a printed book which treated of them. 
Put the lad was much pleafed, when he 
found, that his account (fo far‘as he. had 
carried it) agreed with the eng of 
mechanics in that book ; and, from this 
period, his mind preferved a confiant ten- 
dency to improve in that fcience. 
But, as his father could not afford to 
maintain him, while he was in purfuit of 
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fach objects only, and he was rather too 
young and weak for hard labour, he was 
fent to a neighbour to keep fheep, which he 
continued to do for fome years; and in 
that time he began fo ftudy the ftars in the 
vight. In the day-time he amufed himélf 
by making models of mills, fpinning- 
wheels, and fuch other things as he hap- 
pened to fee. 

Heafterwards went into the fervice of Mr. 
James Glafham, 2 confiderable farmer in 
the neighbourhood, who proved to be a 
very kind and indulgent mafter. It was 
foon obferved, that in the evenings, when 
his work was over, young Fergufon went 
into a field with a blanket about him; 
that he lay down on his back, and ftretched 
2 thread with fmall beads upon it, at arms 
fength, between his eye and the ftars ; 
fliding the beads upon it till they hid fuch 
and fuch ftars from his eye, in order to 
take their apparent diftances from one an- 
other; and that then, laying the thread 
down on a paper, he marked the ftars 
thereon by the beads, according to their 
retpeétive pofitions, having. a candle by 
him for that purpofe. His matter, at firtt, 
Jaughed at him; but, when the lad ex- 

lained his meaning to him, encouraged 

im to go on; and, that the latter might 
make fair copies in the day-time of what 
he had done in the night, he often worked 
for him himéelf. 

Being one day fent en a meflage to the 
Rev. Mr. John Gilchritt, Minifter at Keith, 
our youthful aftronomer carried his ftar pa- 

ers to fhew them to him, and found him 
looking over a large parcel of maps. Thete 
he furveyed with great pleafure, as they 
were the firlt he had ever feen.- My. 
Gilchrift then told him that the earth was 
round like = ball, and explained the map 
of it tohim. He alfo lent him that map, 
to take a copy of it in the evenings, and 
gave him a pair of compatles, a ruler, pens, 
ink, and paper.—For this plcaling em- 
ployment, his good mafter gave hin more 
time than he could reaionably expect ; 
frequently taking the flail out cf his hands, 
and working himtulf, while the lad fat by 
him in the barn, buty with his pen, com- 
paffes, and ruler. 

This incident paved the way for his in- 
troduétion into the houfe of Thomas Gran, 
Eig; of Achoynaney, to whom Mr, Gil- 
chnit ftrongly recommended him. This 
gentleman’s butler, Mr. Atexander Cant- 
ley, was a than of molt extraordinary felf- 
acquired knowledge. Ferguion had al- 


ready learned Vulgar arittimetic, at his lei- 
fiwe hours, from books ; but Nir. Conley 
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taught him decimal arithmetic and algebra, 
and was proceeding to inftruét him in the 
elements of geometry, when, to the inex- 
preflible grief of his pupil, he left Mr. 
Grant, and went feveral miles-off into the 
fervice of the late Earl of Fife. After his 
departure, young Fergufon, who could no 
longer be prevailed upon to ftay in his 
worthy patron’s houfe, ret to the 
habitation of his father. 

Mr. Cantley had made him a prefent of 
Gordon’s Geographical Grammar, whichy 
at that time, he thought a great treafure. 
There was no figure of a globe in that 
book, although it contained a tolerable de- 
fcription of the globes and of their ule. 
From this defcription he made a globe in 
three weeks time, having turned the ball 
thereof out of a piece of wood. This ball 
he covered with paper, and delineated a 
map of the world upon it ; made the me- 
ridian ring and horizon of wood ; covered 
them with paper, and graduated them ; and 
was happy to find, that by this glabe, the 
firft he had ever feen, he could refolve te 
problems. 

He next engaged in the fervice of a 
miller, in the idea of not being a burthen 
to his father, and that his attendance upon 
the mill would befo eafy, as to allow him 
leifure to purfue his udy of decimal arith- 
metic and : but he was not only 
cifappointed in this refpeét, but fuch was 
his icauty allowance ot vistuals, that he 
was often glad to eat a little oatmeal mixed 
with cold water. He was engaged to this 
man for a year, atthe expiration of which 
he returned, in a very weak ftate, to his 
father’s houfe. 

He was not more happy in a fubfequent 
engagement, for half a year, with a neigh 
bouring farmer, who prattifed as a phy- 
fician ; who allured him into his fervice 
by the promife of inftructing him in the 
medical art; but who treated him with 
fuch a degree of injuttice, ard even cruelty, 
that he was obliged to leave him before 
the conclufion of his engagement, and to 
return again to his father’s, very much 
emaciated and reduced. 

‘To amute himtelf in this low condition, 
he made a wooden clock, which kept tine 
preity well, The bell, on which the ham- 
mir ftruck the hours, was the neck of a 
broken- bottle. Having no idea how any 
time-keeper could go but by a weight and 
a line, he wondered how a watch could go 
in all potitions. But one day happeninz 
w fie a gentleman ride by his father’s 
houfe, he afked him what o'clock it was. 
As the gentlemaii anfwered him with great 
pood- 
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arena he was encouraged to beg 
ve to fee the infide of the watch, which 
the gentleman opened, and put into his 
hands. He faw the fpring-box, with part 
of the chain round it, and afked what it 
was that made the box turn round. The 
gentleman told him that it was turned round 
by a fteel {pring within it. Having never 
pe any other {pring than that of his fa- 
ther’s gun-lock, he afked him how a {pring 
within a box could turn the box fo often 
round, as to wind all the chain upon it. 
The gentleman anfwered, that the {pring 
was long and thin; that one end of it was 
faftened to the axis of the box, and the 
other end to the infide of the box ; that the 
axis was fixed, and the box was loofe 
upon it. ‘ Take, my lad,” continued the 
gentleman, obferying that Fergufon did 
not yet underftand him, “ take a Jong thin 
piece of whalebone; hold one end of ix 
faft between your finger and thumb, ‘and 
wind it round your finger; it will then 
endeavour to unwind itlelf ; and jf you fix 
the other end of it te the wnfide of a fmall 
hoop, and leave it to itfélf, it will turn the 
hoop round and round, and wind up a 
thread tied to the outfide of the hoop,” 
Thus inftru&ted, young Fergufon tried to 
make a watch with wooden wheels, and.a 
fpring of whalebone; but he found that 
he could not make the watch go when the 
balance was put on, becaufe the teeth of 
the wheels were rather too weak to bear 
the force of a {pring fufficient to move the 
balance ; although the wheels would run 
faft enough when the balance was taken 
off. He inclofed the whole in a wooden 
cafe, very litt!e bigger than a breakfatt tea- 
cup. But this watch being demolithed by 
a clumfy neighbour, who happened not 
only to let it fall, but to tread upon it, 
Fergufon was fo much difcouraged, that 
he never attempted to make another; be- 
ing convinced, moreover, that he never 
could make one, that would be of any 
real ufe. 

Our ingenious youth was- now kindly 
noticed by the late Sir James Dunbar of 
Durn, who defired him to make his houfe 
his home; and being employed by his 
patron to clean his clocks, he began, for 
the firft time, to pick up fome money that 
way about the country. 

On the gate of Sir James’s manfion ftood 
two large globular ftones. On one of thefe 
Fergufon painted, with oil colours, a map 
of the terreftrial globe, and on the other a 
map of the celeftial, from a planifphere of 
the ftars, which he copied on paper from a 
celeftial globe, The poles of the painted 
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globes ftood toward the poles of the hea- 
vens: on each, the twenty-four hours 
were placed around ‘the equinoétial, { as 
to fhew the time of the day when the fun 
fhone out, by the boundary where the half 
of the globe, at .any time enlightened by 
the fun, was parted from the other half 
in the thade; the enlightened parts of the 
terreftrial globe anfwering to the like en- 
lightened parts of the earth at all times. 
So that, whenever the fun fhone upon the 
globe, one might fe to what places the 
fun was then rifing, to what places it was 
fetting, and al) the places where it was 
then day or night, throughout the earth. 

While young Fergufon was in this hof- 
pitable houfe, he found an occupation that 
was lefs philofophical. He was employed 
by Lady Dipple, Sir James's filter, to 
draw patterns for needle-work on aprons 
and gowns. Some of thefe he copied from 
her patterns, and the reft he did according 
to his own fancy. On this, he was fent 
for by other ladies in the country; and 
from the produce of thefe drawings, he had 
the pleafure of occafionally fupplying the 
wants of his poor father. 

He likewife employed himfelf in copy- 
ing, with pen and ink, feveral pictures and 
som in Sir James’s houfe; and Mr, 

aird, Lady Dipple’s fon-in-law, after- 
ward furnithed him with implements for 
drawing, and taught him the ufe of pen- 
cils and Indian ink. Mr. Baird, more- 
over, coneeived the defign of fending him 
to a painter at Edinburgh ; but the col- 
le&tion which he fet on feot for that pur- 
pofe failed, and he himfelf could not do 
what was neceflary, as he had but a {mall 
eftate to {upport a numerous family. Un- 
affifted, however, by inftruétion in the 
principles of the art, the beganeto 
draw portraits from the lite, and was fo 
fucceisful, as foon to find as much bufinefs 
as he could manage; a bufinefs, which, 
in the fequel, he followed for fix-and- 
twenty years. In the mean time, Lady 
Dipple gave him bed and board at her 
houie in Edinburgh for two yeays. Being 
a woman of the ftriéteft piety, the kept 
a watchful eye over him at firit, and made 
him give her an exact account at right of 
what families he had been in throughout 
the day, and of the money he had re- 
ceived. She took the money each night, 
telling him that he fhould duly have, out 
of it, what he wanted for clothes, and to 
fend to his father. But, in lefs than half 
a year, the told him that fhe would truft 
him with being his own banker; for fhe 
had made a good deal of enquiry how he 
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had behaved when out of her fight, through 
the day, and was fatisfied with his conduét. 

During his two years ftay at Edinburgh, 
he conceived a violent inclination to ftudy 
anatomy, furgery, and phyfic. This in- 
clination, which was ialbiied by the read- 
ing of books, and converfing with gen- 
tlemen on thofe fubjeéts, banifhed, for 
that time, all thoughts of aftronomy from 
his mind; and he quite negleéted to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of any one con- 
verfant in mathematics and aftronomy ; a 
negleét, which he afterward much re- 
gretted. “ At the end of the fecond year’s 
refidence at Edinburgh, he returned to his 
father’s houfe, thinking himfelf pretty well 
qualified to be a phyfician in that part of 
the country ; and he carried a quantity of 
medicines, plaifters, &c. with him. But, 
to his great mortification, he foon found, 
that his medical theories were of little ufe 
in praétice. Finding, moreover, that very 
few paid ‘him for the medicines they had, 
and that he was far from being fuccefsful 
in his praétice, he abandoned the flattering 
idea of being a Doétor, and returned to 
the more lucrative profeffion of drawing 
pictures. 

In the year 1739, Mr. Fergufon mar- 
ried; to whom we are not informed, but 
fhe died before him. About this time, 
he contrived, and finifhed a fcheme on pa- 
per (the refult entirely of his own reafon- 
ings and ewe for fhewing the 
motions and places of the fun and moon 
in the ecliptic, on each day of the year, 
perpetually ; and coniiquently the days of 
all the new and full mouns; with a me- 
thod for fhewing the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon. This fcheme, which he called 
«¢ The Aftronomical Rotula,” introduced 
him to the friendfhip of Mr. Maclaurin, 
Profeffor of Mathematics, at Edinburgh, 
who procured hima a handfome fubfcrip- 
tion to defray the expenfe of engraving it 
on copper-plates. ‘This was accordingly 
done, at Edinburgh, by Mr. Cooper, the 
matter of the celebrated Mr. Robert strange. 
Jt went through feveral impreffions, and al- 
ways fold well till the year 1752, when the 
alteration of the Style rendered it quite ufe- 
lefs. 

This had neceffarily brought Mr. Fer- 
gufon to Edinburgh. Ona fight of Mr. 
Maclaurin’s orrery, he was greatly de- 
lighted with the motions of the earth and 
moon in it, and would gladly have fen 
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the wheel work, which was concealed in a 
brafs box, But as this could not be open- 
ed without the affiftance of fome ingenious 
clock-maker, Mr. Fergufon’s curiofitycould 
not be gratified. However, after much 
thinking and calculation, he found that he 
could contrive the wheel-work for turning 
the planets in fuch a machine, and giving 
them their progrefliye motions. He then 
employed a turner to make a fufficient num- 
ber of wheels and axles, according to pat- 
terns which he gave him in drawing; and 
after having cut the teeth in the wheels b 
a knife, and put the whole together, he 
found that this orrery anfwered all his ex- 
peétations. It fhewed the fun’s motion 
round his axis; the diurnal and annual 
motion of the earth on its inclined axis, 
which kept its parallelifm in its whole 
courfe round the fun; the motions and 
phafes of the moon, with the retrograde 
motion of the nodes of her orbit ; and con- 
fequently, all the variety of feafons, the 
different lengths of days and nights, the 
days of the new and -full moons, and 
eclipfes.—He afterward made a neater one, 
the wheels of which were all of ivory, and 
the teeth in them weré cyt by a file. He 
brought it with him to London in May 
1743, and fold it foon after to the late Lord 
Chief Juftice Rider. 

In London, Mr. Fergufon publifhed 
fome curicus aftronomica! tables and cal- 
culations ; and afterward gave public lec- 
tures in experimental philofophy, which he 
repeated, by fub{cription, in the principal 
towns of England, with the highett appro- 
bation. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and, on the reprefentation of 
his low circumftances, without paying the 
admiffion fee. Our gracious Sovereign, who 
had frequently heard le&tures from him, and 
converfed with him on curious topics, was 
pleated, at his acceffion to the throne, to 
grant him a penfion of fifty pounds out of 
his privy purfe: he alfo received feveral 
= frem his Majefly, who is ever 

appy to «.ftinguifh real merit; and he 
wzs honoured with the friendfhip and pro- 
tection of feveral perfons of high rank, the 
lov ers and patrons of genius, learnmg, and 
{cience. , 

Mr. Fergufon made inftruments, and 
publithed differtations * from time to time, 
together with feveral philofophical, mathe- 
matical, and aftronomical works. ‘The 
principal of thefe are, 1. An eafy Intro- 





* In the Univerfal. Magazine for September 1781, is a valuable pofthumous Differ- 
tation, by Mr. Fergufon, never before printed, entitled, ** The Mofaic Account of the 
Creation proved to be agreeable to the Principles ef the Newtonian Philofophy.” 
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duction to Aftronomy, for young Gentle- 
men and Ladies. 2. Aftronomy explained 
on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Priaciples, and made 
eafy to thofe who have not ftudicd Mathe- 
matics. 3. Tables and Traéts relative to 
feveral Arts and Sciences. 4.’ An Intro- 
duction to Eleétricity. 5. Leétures on fe- 
leét Subje&ts in Mechanics, Hydroftatics, 
Pneumatics, and Optics; with the Ufe of 
the Globes, and the Art of Dialling. 6. 
Seleét Mechanical Exercifes, fhewing how 
to conftrué& different Clocks, Orreries, and 
Sun-dials. 7. The Art of Drawing in 
Perfpeétive, made eafy to thofe who have 
no previous Knowledge of the Mathe- 
matics. 

After a long and ufeful life, embittered, 
however, by unhappinefs in his family con- 
neétions ; * in a fecble and precarious ftate 
of health, the effects of the hardfhips he 
experienced in his youth; and worn out 
by ftudy, infirmities, and declining years ; 
this illuftrious felf-taught, or rather, agree- 
ably to his own ideds, this heaven-taught 
genius, expired at his houf in Bolt-Court, 
Fleet-ftreet, on the 16th of November 1776. 
To what a degree of confideration he at- 
tained, by the vigorous exertions of his 
own native powers, is univerfally known. 
He was regarded by all as at the head of 
aftronomy and mechanics in this nation of 
Philofophers. He was a man of the cleareft 
judgment, and moft indefatigable applica- 
tion: in his manners plain and wnaffeéted, 
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courteous and humble: fuch a true votary 
of {cience, and of fuch a benevolent difpofi- 
tion, that he would communicate inftruc- 
tion gratis, and even make inftruments 
and machines for others without reward. 
Philofophy, which has often degenerated 
into pedantry, was in him productive only 
of urbanity and diffidence. His aftrono- 
mical ftadies infpired him with the moft 


auguit and reverential conceptions of the _ 


Deity, and manifeftly influenced thegene- 
ral tenour of his life and converfation. 
And yet, with the impartiality of a bio- 
grapher, we are obliged to record and ta 
regret, that the man who rofe to fuch 
eminence in fcience, knew not the happy 
art of eftimating what was adequite to the 
wifhes of a Philofopher ; and whether it 
were the apprehenfions of diftant poverty 
and diftrefs, or the want of that confidence 
in the Supreme Being which is often inci- 
dent to declining age, he fuffered himfelf 
to deviate at laft from the ftrait line of rec- 
titude ; for, at a time when he was actually 
woith upwards of five thoufands pounds, 
he reprefented himfelf to his friends as a 
diftrefled man; foliciting and receiving 
from them, as fuch, very handfome con- 
tributions ; and living, in the mean time, 
upon the meaneft and leaft nutritive food, 
infomuch that he may literally be faid to 
have haftened his diffolution for want of 
adequate fuftenance. 


* He left two {6ns, fuppofed to be now living ; and a daughter abfconded, fome time 
before he died, who has never been heard of fince. j 


HosPitaLtity REwaRDED: 4n Hiftorical Anecdote. 


HE Czar Ivan, who reigned over 

Ruffia about the middle of the fix- 
teenth century, frequently went out dif- 
guifed, in order to difcover the opinion 
which the people entertained of his admi- 
niftration. One day; in a folitary walk 
near Mofcow, he entered a {mall village, 
and pretending to be overcome by fa- 
tigue, implored relief from feveral of the 
inhabitants. His drefs was ragged; his 
appearance mean; and what ought to have 
excited the compaflion of the villagers, 
and enfured his reception, was productive 
of réfufal. Full of indignation at fuch in- 
human treatment, he was jult going to 
leave the place, when he perceived anothier 
habitation, to which he had not yet applied 
for affiftance. It was the pooreft cottage 
in the village. ‘The Emperor haftened to 
this, and knocking at the door, a peafant 
opened it, and afked him what he wanted. — 
“Tam almot dying with fatigue and 


hunger,” anfwered the Czar; ‘ can you 
give me a lodging for one night ?"— 
** Alas !” faid the peafant, taking him by 
the hand, “ you will have but poor fare 
here; you are come at gn-unlucky time: 
my wife is in labour : her cries will not fet 
you fleep : but come in, come in; you will 
at leaft be theltered from the cold; and 
fuch as we have you fhall be welcome to.” 
—The peafant then made the Czar enter 
a little room full of children; in a cradle 
were two infants fleeping foundly ; a girl, 
three years old, was fleeping on a vug near 
the cradle ; while her two fifters, the one 
five years old, the other feven, were on 
their knees, crying, and praying to God 
for their mother, who was in a rdom ad- 
joining, and whofe piteous plaints and 
groans were diftin&tly heard.“ Stay here,” 


‘faid the peafant to the Emperor, * Iwill 


go, and get fomething for your fupper.”— 


He went ot, and soon returned with fome’ 
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black bread, eggs, and honey.—“*You fe all 
I can give you,” faid the peafant; “ partake 
of it with my children. I muft go and 
affift my wite.”—* Your charity, your 
hofpitality,” faid the Czar, “ muft bring 
down bieflings upon your houfe;: I am 
fure God wil] reward your goodnefs.”— 
* Pray to God, my good friend,” replied 
the peafant, ** pray to God Almighty, that 
fhe may have a fafe delivery : that is al] 
I with for." And is that all you with 
to make you happy ?”—+“ Happy! judge 
for yourielf ; 1 have five fine children; a 
dear wife that loves me; a father and mo- 
ther both in good health ; and my labour 
is fufficient to maintain them all.”"~“* Do 
t father and mother live with you?” — 
$* Certainly; they are in the next room 
with my wife.”*—“ But your cottage here 
is fo yery fmal] !'* It is large enough ; 
it can hold us all.”-—The good peafant 
then went to his wife, who an hour after 
was happily delivered. Her hufband, in 
a tranfport of joy, brought the child to the 
Czar: ‘6 Look,” faid he, ** look ; this is 
the fixth fhe has brought me! What fine 
hearty child he is! May God prefezve him 
as he has done my others !"=—The Czar, 
fenfibly affeéted at this {cene, took the in- 
fant in his arms: “I know,” faid he, 
¥‘ from the phyfiognomy of this child, that 
‘he will be quite fortunate: he will arrive, I 
am certain, at great preferment,”—The 
peafant fmiled at this predi€tion; and at 
that inftant, the two eldeft girls came to 
ifs their new-born beother, and their grand- 
mother came alfo to take him back. The 
little ones followed her; and the peafant, 
laying himfelfdown upon his bed of ftraw, 
invited the ftranger to do the fante. Ina 
moment, the peafant was in a found and 
aceful fleep; but the Czar, fitting up, 
yee around, and contemplated every 
thing with an eye of tendernefs and emo- 
tion - - - - the fleeping children and their 
Meeping father. An undifturbed_filence 
seigned in the cottage.“ What a happy 
calm! What delightful tranquillity!” faid 
the Emperor: ‘ Avarice and.Ambition, 
Sufpicion and Remorfe, never enter here. 
How {weet is the fleep of Innocence !”"— 
"Jn fuch reflections, and on fuch a bed, did 
the mighty Emperor of all the Ruffias fpend 
the night ! ‘The peafant awoke at break of 
day, and his gueit, taking leave of him, 
fad, “I muft return to Mofcow, my 
friend : I amsacquainted there with a v 
benevolent man, to whom I fhiall take care 
to mention your kind treatment of me, I 
can prevail upon him to ftand godfather 
to yourchild, Promife me, therefore, that 
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you will wait for me, that I may be pre- 
fent at the chriftening : I will be back ix 
three hours at fartheft.”"—The peafant did 
not think much of this mighty promife ; 
but, in the good-nature of his ome he 
confented, however, to the ftranger’s re- 
queft. The Czar immediately took his 
er the three hours were foon gone; 
and nobedy appeared. The peafant, there- 
fore, followed uy | his Pe oy preparing 
to carry his child to church; but. as he 
was leaving his cottage, he heard, on a 
fadden, the trampling of horles, and the 
rattling of many coaches. He looked out, 
and prefently faw a multitude of hortes, 
and a train of {plendid carriages. He 
knew the Imperial: guards, and inftantly 
called his family to come and fee the Em- 
peror go by. ‘They all run out ina hurry, 
and fiand before thir door. The horfe- 
men and carriages foon formed.a circular 
line; and, at laft, the ftate coach of the 
Czar tlopped, oppofite the good peafant’s 
door. The guards kept back the crowd, 
which the hopes of feemg their Sovereign 
had collected together. ‘The coach-door 
was opened ; the Czar alighted ; and, ad- 
vanclng to his hoft, thus addreffed him : 
** ¥ promifed you a godfather ; I am come 
to fulfil my promie; give me your child, 
and follow.me to church.”—The peafant 
ftood like a ftatue; now looking at the 
Emperor with the mingled emotions of 
aftonifhment and joy ; now obferving his 
magnificent robes, and the coftly jewels 
with which they were adorned; and now 
turning to a crowd of nobles that fur- 
rounded him. In this profufion of pomp 
he could not difcover the poor itranger, 
who had laid all night with him upon 
firaw. The Emperor, for fome moments, 
filently enjoyed his perplexity, and then 
addretied him thus: ‘ Yefterday you per- 
formed the duties of humanity: to-day I 
am come to difcharge the moft delightful 
duty of a Sovereign, that of recompenfing 
Virtue. I fhall not remove you from a 
fituation to which you do fo much honour, 
and the innocence and tranquillity of which 
Ienvy. But I will beftow upon yorfuch 
things as may be ufeful to you. You 
fhall have numerous flocks, rich paftures, 
and a houfe that will enable you to exer- 
cife the duties of hofpitality with pleaiure. 
Your new-born child hall become my 
ward ; for you may remember,” continued 
the Emperor, fmiling, “ that I prophefied 
he would be fortunate."—-The good pea- 
fant could not fpeak ; but with tears of 

teful fenfibili in bis eyes, he: ran in- 

tly to fetch De child, brought him » 
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the Emperor, and laid him refpeétfully at 
his feet. This excellent Sovereign was 
quite affected : he took the child in his arms 
and carried him himfelf to church ; and, 
after the ceremony was over, unwilling to 
deprive him of. his mother’s milk, he took 
‘him back to the cottage, and ordered that 
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he fhould be fent to him, as foon as he 
could be weaned. ‘The Czzcr faithfully 
obferved his engagement, caufed the boy 
to be educated in his palace, provided am- 
ply for his future &ttlement in life, and 
continued ever after to heap favours upon 
the virtuous peafant and his family. 


On the Objections of the Duists to the TRutT#H of Revelation, grounded 


on difficult and obfcure Paffages of Scripture. 
Yo the Eoitor of th Universat Magazine. 
SIR, 


Zwas much pleafed vsith the excellent Illuftration of a difficult Paffage in Scrip- 


ture, in your laf? Magazine, Page 232. Were a due Attention to she various 
Significatians of the fame Word in the Original Hebrew, as well as to the local 
Cuftems and peculiar Circumftances of thofe Ages, to be paid, the Sacred Writr 
ings would appear as confiftent and unexceptionable, as the moft accurate and 
intelligible Compofition of modern Times. But common Readers are not fo learned ; 
nor bave they Leifure to confult the Multitude of Commentators who bave ate 
tempted to elucidate the Scriptures, or to go through the whole Courfa of the 
Deiftical Controverfy, in which every poffible Difficulty has been already amply and 
repeatedly difeuffed, and everyrational ObjeRion refuted, For fuch, therefore, I 
beg Leave to fend you one general Anfawer to all the Objedtians of the Deifts, that 
may be urzed on the Ground of Difficulties and Ob/curities tw particular Paffages 
of the Bible. I have tranjfcribed it from a recent Pubiication, a Series of 
<< Letters on Infidelity,’’ written, though not publickly avowed, by Dr. 
Horne, Dean of Canterbury. Jam, Sir, Se. 


Daventry, 
Dec. 6. 


ET not the unlearned Chriftian be 
alarmed, as though fome ftrange 
thing had happened to him,” and modern 
phulofophy had difcevered arguments to de- 
mokifh religion, never heard of before. 
The old ornaments of deifm have been 
‘‘ broken off,” upon the occafion, “ and 
caft into the fire, and there came out this 
calf.”* ‘Thefe fame difficulties have been 
again and again urged and difcufled in 
public ; again and again weighed and con- 
fidered by learned and fentible men, of 
the laity as well as of the clergy, who have 
by no means been induced by them to re- 
nounce their faith. 

Indeed, why fhould they? For is any 
man turprifed, that difficulties fhouid oc- 
cur in the books of Scripture, thofe more 
efpecially of the Old Tettament ? Let him 
refle&t upon the variety of matter on which 
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they treat; the diftance of the times to 
which they refer; the wide difference of 
ancient manners and cuftoms from thofe 
of the 1, oe which we live ; the very im- 
perfe&t knowledge we have of thefé,.as 
well as of the language in which they are 
defcribed; the concifenefs of the narratives, 
fuffidient for the purpofe intended, but not 
for gratifying a reitlefS curiofity; above 
all, the errors and defeéts of tranflations. 
Many and painful are the refearches 
fometimes neceffary to be made, for fet- 
tling points of this kind. Pertnefs and 
ignorance may afk a queftion in three lines, 
whieh it will coft learning and ingenuity 
thirty pages to anfwer. When this ts 
done, the fame queftion fhall be trium- 
phantly afked again, the next year, as if 
nothing had ever been written upon the 
fubje&t. And as people in gencal, for 


* This aSudes to an ob‘cure Pamphlet, entitled «‘ Doubts of the Infidels: or Queries 


relative to Scripture Inconfittencies and Contradigtiens,” é&c, 
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one reafoh or another, like fhort objections 
better than long anfwers, in this mode of 
difputation (if it can be ftyled fuch) the 
odds muft ever be againft us; and we 
muft be content with thole for our friends, 
who have honetty and erudition, candour 
and patience, to ftudy both fides of the 
queftion—Be it fo. 

In the mean time, if we are called upon 
{etioufly for fatisfa&tion on any point, it is 
our duty to give the beftin our power. 
But our adverfaries will permit us to ob- 
ferve, that the way they are pleafed to take 
(the way, I mean, of doubts and difficul- 
ties) is the longeft way about ; and I much 
fear, they will never find it the fhorteft 
way home. For if they really have de- 
termined with themfelves, not to become 
Chriftians, till every difficulty that may be 
ftarted concerning the revealed difpenfations 
of God, or any part of them, be -fully 
cleared up, I will fairly tell them, that, I 
apprehend, they muft die Deifis. I will 
likewife farther tell them, that if they fhould 
refolve not to believe in the exiftence of 
God, til] every objection can be folved, 
relative to the works of creation, and the 
courfe of his providence, I verily believe 
they mult dic Atheifis. At leatt, I will 
not undertake their converfion, in either 
cafe. For in the fuft place, whether the 
folution be fatisfaétory to themfelves, none 
but themfelves can be the judges; and 
their prejudices will not fuffer them to 
judge fairly. In the fecond place, if they 
produce an hundred objections, and we 
can folve ninety-nine of them, that which 
remains unfolved will be deemed a plea 
fufficient to juftify their. continuing: in. in- 
credulity. Jn the third place, it is, im- 
poffible in the nature of things, that we 
thould be equal to the folution of every 
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difficulty, unlefs we were well a¢quainte4 
with many points of which it has pleated 
God to keep ts in ignorance, till the Jait 
day fhall open and unfold them. Nay, in 
fome inftances, it is impoffible, unlefs we 
could fee ahd know, as God himfelf fees 
and knows, 

But it is an axiom in fience, that diffi- 
culties are of no weight againit demonftra- 
tions, ‘The exiftence of God once proved, 
we are not, in reafon, to fet that proof 
afide, becaule we cannot kt prefent account 
for all his proceedings. The Divine Le- 
gation of Mofes, and that of Jefus Chritt, 
ftand upon their proper evidence; which 
cannot be fuperfeded and nullified by any 
pretended or real difficulties occurring in 
the Jewifh and Chriftian difpenfations. If 
we can folve the difficulties, fo much the 
better; but if we cannot, the evidence is 
exactly where it was. Upon that evidence 
is our faith founded, and not upon the 
ability of any man, or fet of men, to ex- 
plain particular portions of Scripture, and 
to an{wer the objections which may be made 
tothem. Otherwife, our faith, inftead of 
refting on the power of God, would reft 
on the weaknefs of man, and might be 
fubverted every day. Now the evidence 
that may be produced for the divine mif- 
fions of Mofes and of Jefus Chrift, is fuch 
as never was produced in favour of any 
others laying claim to divine miffions, fince 
the world began; -and it is fuch, as no 
perfon can reject, without being obliged to 
believe a {cries of abfurdities and impofhibi- 
lities, that, in any other cafe, would choke 
the faith of the greateft bigot in Chriften- 
dom: which is bringing the matter as near 
to demonftration as a matter of this kind 
is capable of being brought, or as any rea- 
fonable being would defire it to be brought. 


On the Difference betwen RoMANTic and SENTIMENTAL 
CHARACTERS. 


[From Marti pa, or the Efforts of Virtue, a Novel, in a Series of Letters.] 


HE converfation happened to turn 

upon the difference between Roman- 
tic and Sentimental perfons.—I obferved, 
that thofe characters were fo. often con- 
founded, that, though I thought there were 
very efiential differences between them, yet 
it was difficult to find a mode of expref- 
-fjon proper to diftinguifh thofe differences. 
My aunt added, that it was devoutly to be 
wifhed, that the ideas affixed to words in 
frequent. ufe, fhould be precifely deter- 
mined.—Somerville thought the charaéters 
in queftion very different ; and that Senti- 


P , 


ment, though it had often been unjuftly 
degraded, was a term deferving of great 
refpect. He was defired, by the united 
voice of the company, to give us his defi- 
nition of Sentiment and Sentimental Cha- 
racters. ‘ Sentiment,” faid he, is often 
called a falfe refinement, proceeding from 
the affectation of a turn of mind superior 
to perfons ct plain fenfs. Thole whocon- 


fider Sewtiment in this point cf view, trest 
it merely as l n known only 
tomodern’tines 3 and they urge that ?rin- 
ciple has been jong tuppoied the prop: 
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fourc> of virtuous actions. To this I 
would anfwer, that Principle is the rule 
of aétion in honeft minds, however unlet- 
tered, or ignorant of mankind. Senti- 
gent is a refinement of morai feeling, which 
animates us in performing the d:ctates of 
Reafon, and introduces many graces and 
decorums to the great duties of Morality, 
which are plainly felt by the Sentimental 
mind, though not eafily defined. It adorns 
our actions with a certain delicacy, which 
not only makes them ju‘t, but bright. If 
any othcr term,” ‘continued he, * befides 
Sentiment, can be found, expreflive of this 
meaning, as I woutd not contend about 
words, {will give up the Sentimental Cha- 

vacter to difgrace. With the wit it may 
fignify dulnefs, and with the moraliit hypo- 

crify ; but till that is the cafe, I hope f 

may be allowed to mention it with due 

honour, etpecially as | have many relpect- 

able authorities on my fide.”"——-Maria ob- 

ferved, that Sentiment would poffibly have 

retained its deferved refpeét, had not the 

term been proftituted by infipid writers ; 

and the Sentimental Charaéter fonsctimes 

introduced to inculcate very dangerous er- 

rors ; by giving an amiable appearance to 

actions in themfelves criminal, and, in 

fhort, by drefiing up Vice in the ornaments 
of Virtue. 

This was univerfally affented to; and 
we all joined in defiring Mr. Somerville 
would proceed” to give us a portrait of the 
Romantie Charaéter. He anfwered, “ I 
think, Ladies, the Romantic Charaéter, 
in either fex, may be deicribed as arifing 
from a violent inclination to fome virtues 
carried on to the total neglect, or perhaps 
to the violation of other dutics ; a conftant 
preference of the fixing to the wf:ful; a 
paflion for adventure ; and a contempt for 
the dictates of prudence.”—Wee all agreed 
in the juftne!s of this defeription. My 
aunt added, that an attachment to this 
charaéter was very dangerous to a youth- 
ful mind, efpecially to a female one ; which 
is thereby lat open to various impotitions 
from the defigning of the other fex ; par- 
tcularly, as the romantic virtues, tuch as 


an excels of geneiofity, and crernal con- 
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ftancy in love, are not at prefent likely-to 
be exercifed. The worft part of the cha- 
racter would mott” probably prevail ; the 
paffion for adventure degenerate into a love 
of intrigue; and a contempt of prudence 
carried on to a total defiance of all the fober 
digtates of Reafon. 

“ The Romantic Character, however,” 
continued fhe, * is feldom now to be dif- 
tinguifhed among the various follies which 
dai.y appear in view: it is univerfally ri- 
diculed by the Senfible, the Witty, the 
Vain, and the !nfipid. A far different 
turn of chara@ter marks the prefent age. 
Gaiety, diffipation, and a boundlels tatte 
for expenfe, exclude every fear that the 
youth of either féx fhould follow the dic- 
tates of Fancy, and form alliances at the 
command of mere Romantic paflion. The 
folier fex ficrifice as freely to the golden 
idol of Interett as the men ; and the young 
and gay lauzh as fincerely at the Romantic 
Charaéter us the cold prudence of Age 
could poflibly with them.” 

Mr. Somerville thanked my aunt for her 
remarks ; and ail the ladies were entirely 
fatisfied with the diftinttions he had made 
between the S:atimental and Romantic 
Chara&ter. I obferved to Mr. Somerville 
that Refinement had its opponents ag 
well as Sentiment, who were always de- 
claring in praife of Simplicity. —* My 
dear Madam,” anfwered he, *‘ in a polifhed 
ftate of fociety, when intellectual acquire- 
ments are at their highelt perfection, real 
Refinement comprehends every thing that 
is lovely in Sizpiicity, joined to all the ad- 
vantages of Knowledge. This is the pe- 
riod for true Sentiment. How dangerous 
then is it to confound this amiable quality 
with the difpofitions qiat form the Ro- 
mantic Character! Thefe conequences mutt 
follow from the confufion :-—the mind that 
has « turn for reflestion, wiil mingle the 
flizhts of Imagination with the pure and 
elegant diStates of Sentiment, and, by fuch 
mixture, become, in fome meafure, Ro- 
mantic ; whulit-the lively temper that ridi- 
cules the% abfurdities, will be apt to laagh 
at feslings, -which unqueitionably exals ihe 


buiman mind.” 
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Lorp Mongoppo. 

I sHALL here put down fome remarks 
of Dr. Johnion’s on Lord Monboddo. He 
fiid, he didnot approve of a Judge's call- 
ing himfelf Farmer Burnett *, and going 
about with a little round hat. He laughed 
heartily at his Lordthip’s faying he was an 
enthufaftical Farmer ; “ for (aid he) what 
can he do in farming by his exthufia/m ?” 
Here, however, I think Dr. Johnion mif- 
taken. He who wifhes to be fuccefsful, 
or happy, ought to be enthufiaitical, that 
is to fay, very keen in ail the occupations 
or diverfions of life. An ordinary gentle- 
man-farmer will be fatisfied with looking 
at his fields once or twice a day. An en- 
thufiaftical Farmer will be conitantly em- 
ployed on them ; — will have his mind ear- 
neftly engaged ; — will talk perpetually of 
them. But Dr. Johnfon has much of the 
nil admirari in {maller concerns. That 
furvey of life which .gave birth to his 
Fanity of Human Wifbes early fobered his 
mind. Befides, fo great 4 mind as his 
cannot be moved by interior objects. An 
élephant dovs not run and fkip like ledler 
annals. 


A SincuLar Fact. 


Dr. Johnfon told us, that an Italian of 
fome note in London faid once to him, 
*¢ We have in our fervice a prayer called 
the Pater Nofler, which is a very fine ¢om- 
pofition. I wonder. who is the authot of 
it."—A fingular inftance of ignorance in 
aman of fome literature and general in- 
quiry ! 

ARABS. 

At Fort George we dined at Sir Eyre 
Coote’s, at the Governor's houlé, and 
found him a moft gentleman-like man. 
His Lady is a very agreeable woman, with 
an uncommonly mild and {weet tone of 
voice. There was a pretty large compa- 
ny: Mr. Ferne, Major Brewie, and feve- 
ral officers. Sir Eyre had come from the 
Eaft-Indies by land, through the defarts 
of Arabia. He told us, the Arabs could 
live five days without victuals, and {ubfiit 
for three weeks on nothing elie but the 
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ANECDOTES and OBSERVATIONS, of the late Dr. JOHNSON. 
Continued from Page 255 of our laf. 


blood of their camels, who could lofe fo 
much of it as would fuflice for that time, 
without being exhaufted. He highly praifed 
the virtue of the Arabs; their fidelity, if 
they undertook to conduét any perion; 
and faid, they would facrifice their lives 
rather than let him be robbed. Dr, John- 
fon, who is always for maintaining the 
fuperiority of civilized over uncivilized men, 
fad, ** Why, Sir, I can fee no fuptrior 
virtue in this. A ferieant and twelve men, 
who are my guard, will die, rather than 
that I fhall be robbed.”— Colonel Pen- 
nington, of the 37th regiment, took up 
the argument with a good deal of {pirit and 
ingenuity. — Pennington. “ But the fol- 
diers are compelled to this, by fear of pu- 
nifhment.’’— Johnifon. “ Well, Sir, the A- 
rabs are compelled by the fear of infamy.” 
— Pennington. * The foldiers have the 
fame fear of infamy, and the fear of pu- 
nifhment befides ;. fo have lefs virtue, be- 
caule they uct lefs voluntarily.” — Lady 
Coote oblerved very well, that it ought te 
be known if there was not, among the 
Arabs fome punifhment for not being 
faithful on {uch occafions. 


GOLDSMITH. 


I talked of the officers whom we had 
left to-day ; how much fervice they had 
feen, and hew little they got for it, even 
of fame.—Johnfon ‘ Str, a foldier gets 
as little as any man can get.”—Bofwell. 
“« Goldfmith has acquired more fame than 
all the officers laft war, who were not Ge- 
nerals.”—Johnfor. ‘ Why, Sir, you will 
tind ten thoufand fit to do what they did, 
before you find one who does what Gold- 
fmith has done. You mutt confider, that 
a thing is valued according to its rarity. 
A pebble that paves the itreet is ‘jn itfelf 
more ufeful than the diamond upon a Jady’s 
finger.” — I with our friend Goldfinith had 
heard this. 

Mr. BurKe. 

M‘Leod afked, what is the particular 
excellence of Burke’s eloquence? Johnfon. 
* Copioufnels, and fertility of allution; a 
power of diverfifying his matter, by placing 


* Tt is'the cuftom in Scotland for the Judges of the Court of Seffion to have the title 
of Lords, from their eftates: thus Mr. Burnett is Lord Monboddo, as Mr. Home was 


Lord Kames. 


There is fomething a little aukward in this; for they are denominated 


in deeds by their names, with the eddition of * one of the Senators of the College of 
Juttice ;” and fubferibe their chriitian and furname, as James Burnett, Herry Home, 


even in judicial atts. 
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it in various relations. Burke has great 
knowledge, and great command of Jan- 
guage; though, in my opinion, it has not 
in every refpeét the higheft elegance.— Bof- 
well.. Do you think, Sir, that Burke 
has read Cicero much ?”—Johnion. * I 
don’t believe it, Sir. Burke has great 
knowledge, great fluency of words, and 
great promptnefs of ideas, fo that he can 
{peak with great illuftration on any fubjeét 
that comes before him. He is neither like 
Cicero, nor like Demofthenes, nor like any 
one elfe, but {peaks as well as he can.” 


SELF-COMMAND. 

Laft night much care was taken of Dr. 
Johnfon, who was diftrefled by acold. He 
had hitherto moft ftrangely tlept without a 
night-cap. Mits “M‘Leod made him a 
large flannel one, and he was prevailed 
with to drink’‘a little brandy when he was 
going to bed. He has great virtue in not 
drinking wine or any fermented liquor, be- 
caufe, as he acknowledged to us, he could 
not do it in moderation.—Lady M‘Leod 
would hardly believe him, and faid, “ I 
am fure, Sir, yeu would not carry it too 
far."—Johnion. “ Nay, Madam, ié car- 
ried me. I took the opportunity of a long 
illnefs to leave it off. It was then pre- 
{cribed to me not to drink wince ; and hav- 
ing broken off the habit, I have never re- 
turned to it.” 


MATRIMONY. 


At breakfaft Dr. Johnfon faid, “ Some 
cunning men *choofe fools for their wives, 
thinking to manage them, but they always 
fail. ‘There is a fpaniel fool and a mule 
fool. The fpaniel fool may be made to 
do by beating. The mule fool will nei- 
ther do by words nor blows; and the fpa- 
niel fool often turns mule at laft: and 
fuppofe a fool to be made do pretty well, 
you muft have the continual trouble of 
making her do. Depend upon it, no wo- 
man is the worfe for fenfe and knowledge.” 
— Whether afterwards he meant merely to 
fay a polite thing, or to give his opinion, 
I could not be fure; but he added, «* Men 
know that women are an over-match for 
them, and therefore they choofe the weak- 
eft or moft ignorant. If they did not 
think fo, they never could be afraid of 
women knowing as much as themflves.” 
—In juftice to the fex, I think it but can- 
did to acknowledge, that, in a fubfequent 
converfation, he told me that he was ferious 
in what he had faid. 


LAZINESS. 


M‘Leod was too late in coming to 
breakfaft. Dr. Johnfon faid, lazinefs was 
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worfe than the tooth-ach, — Bofwell. “I 
cannot agree with you, Sir; a bafon of 
cold water, or a horfe-whip, will cure la- 
zinels."-—Johnfon. '“‘ No, Sir ; it will only 
put Off the fit; it will not cure the difeafe. 
I have been trying to cure my lazinefs all 
my life, and could not do it,”"— Bofwell. 
¢¢ But if a man does in a fhorter time wha 

might be the labour of a life, there is no- 
thing to be faid again him.”—John‘on 
(perceiving at once that I alluded to h'm 
and his Di&tionary). “ Suppofe that flat- 
tery to be true, the confequence would be, 
that the world would have no right to cer- 
fure a man; byt that will not juftify him 
to himfélf,” 

Lorp ORRERY. 

Speaking of the nobie family of Boyle, 
he faid, that all the Lord Orrerys, till the 
prefent, had becn writers. ‘The firft wrote 
feveral plays; the fecond was Bentley's 
antagoniit ; the third wrote the Life of 
Swift, and feveral other things; his fin 
Hamilton wrote fome papers in the 4dven- 
turer and World. He told us, he was 
well acquainted with Swift's Lord Orrery. 
He faid, he was a feeble-minded man ; 
that, on the publication of Dr. Delany's 
Remarks on his book, he was fo much 
alarmed that he was afraid to read them. 
Dr. Johnfon comforted him, by telling 
him they were doth in the right ; that De- 
Izny had feen moft of the good. fide of 
Swift,—Lord Orrery moft of the bad,—+ 
M‘Leod aiked, if it was: not wrong in 
Orrery to expofe the*defects of a man with 
whom he lived in intimacy.—Johnfoen. 
*¢ Why no, Sir, after the man is dead; 
for then it is done hittorically.” He add- 
ed, “ If Lord Orrery had been rich, he 
would have been a very liberal patron. 
His converfation was like his writings, 
neat and elegant, but without ftrength. 
He grafped at more than his abilities could 
reach ; tried to pafs for a better talker, a 
better writer, and a better thinker, than 
he was. There was a quarrel between 
him and his father, in which his father 
was to blamc; becaufe it arofe from the 
fon’s not allowing his wife to keep company 
with his father’s miftrefs, The old Lord 
fhewed his refentment in his will,—leaving 
his library from his fon, and affigning, as 
bis reafon, that he could-not make ule of 
e °* 

CONCLUSION OF LETTERS. 

I mentioned the affe&tation of Orrery, 
in ending all his letters on the Life of 
Swift in ftudied varieties of phrafe, and 
never in the common mode of “ I am, 
&c.” an obfervation which I remember to 
Pp 2 have 
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have been made feveral years ago by o!d 
Mr. Sheridan. This {pecies of affectation 
in writing, as 2 foreign Lady of diftin- 
guifhed talents once remarked to me, is 
almoft peculiar to the Englith. I took up 
a volume of Dryden, containing the Con- 
queft of Grenada, and feveral other plays, 
of which all the Dedications had fuch ftu- 
died conclufions. Dr. Johnfon faid, fuch 
conclufions were more elegant, and, in 
addrefling perfons of high rank, (as when 
Dryden ded:cated to the Duke of York,) 
they were likewife more refpe&ful. I 
agreed that there it was much better: it 
was making his efcape from the Royal 
prefence with a genteel fudden timidity, in 
place of having the refolution to ttand ttill, 
and make a formal bow.. 


GaRRICK AND Mrs. MONTAGUE. 


Having talked of the ftri€incfs with 
which witnefies are examined in courts of 
juttice, Dr. Johnfon told us, that Garrick, 
though accuftomed to iuce multitudes, 
when produced as a witnefs in Wellmin- 
fter-hall, was. fo difcorcerted by a new 
mode of publick appcarance, that he could 
not underftand what was afked. It was a 
caufe where an actor claimed a free bene- 
fit; that is to fay, a benefit without pay- 
ing the expence of the houfe; but the 
meaning of the term was dijputed. Gar- 
rick was aiked, “ Sir, have you a free be- 
nefit ?” — * Yes." * Upon what terms 
have you it?” — * Upon — the terms —of 
-~a free benefit."— He was difinifled as 
one from whem no intcrmation cculd be 
obtamed.—Dr. Johni{on is often too hard 
en our friend Mr. Garrick. When I 
afked him, why he did not mention kim in 
the Preface to his Shukfpeare, he faid, 
“ Garrick has been liberally paid for any 
thing he has done for Shakipesre. If I 
fhould praifé him, I fhould much more 
praife the nation who paid him. He has 
not made Shakfpeare better known. He 
cannot illuftrate Shakipeare. So I have 
reafons enough againit menticning him, 
were reafons neceflary. There thould be 
reafons for it."—T {poke cf Mrs. Monta- 
gue’s very high praifes of Garrick. — John- 
fon. ‘ Sir, it is fit fhe fhould fay fo much, 
and I fhould fay nothing. Reynolds is 
ford of her book, and I wonder ut it ; for 
neither I, nor Beauclerk, nor Mrs. ‘Thrale, 
could get through it.” 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 


Burke AND YounG. : 


Dr. Johnfon faid, -he did not grudge 
Burke's being the firft man in the Houfe of 
Commons; for he was the firft man every 
where ; but he grudged that a fellow who 
makes no figure in company, and has a 
mind as narrow as the neck of a vinegar 
cruet, fhould make a figure in the Hou 
of Commons, merely by having the know- 
ledge of a few forms, and being furnished 
with a little occafional information*. He 
told us, the firtt time he faw Dr. Young 
was at the houle of Mr. Richardfon, the 
author of Clarifia. He was fent for, that 
the Doétor might read to him his Conjec- 
tures on Original Cmpofition, which he 
did, and Dr. Johnfon made his remarks 5 
and he was furpriied to find Young receive 
as novelti-s what he thought very common 
maxims. He fitid he believed Young was 
not a greai fckolar, nor had ftudied regu- 
larly the art of writing; that there were 
very fine things in his Night Theughis, 
though you could not find twenty lines 
tegethcr without fome extravagance. He 
repeated two paflages from his Lowe of 
Fanie,—the chatacters of Brunetta and 
Stelia, which he }-aifed highly. He faid 
Young prefied him much to come to Well- 
wyn. He always intended it; but nevey 
went. He was forry when Young died. 
The caufe of quarrel between Young and 
his fon, he told us, was, that his fon in- 
fitted Young fbould turn away a clergy- 
man’s widow, who lived with him, and 
who, having acquired creat influence ove 
the father, was faucy to the fon. Dr. 
Johnion faid, fhe could not conceal her 
refentment at him, for faying to Young, 
that *¢ cn cld man fhould not refign him- 
felf to the management of any body.”—I 
afked him, if there was any improper con- 
ne&tion between them.— “ No, Sir, no 
more than between two ttatues.— Ble was 
palt fourfcore, and fhe a very coarfe wo- 
man. She read to him, and, I fuppofe, 
made his coffee, and frothed his chocolate, 
and did fuch things as an old man wifhes 
to have done for hun.” 

Dr. DopprincE. 

Dr. Doddridge being mentioned, he ob- 
ferved that, ** he was authour of one of 
the fineit epigrams in the English language. 
It is in Orton’s Life of him. The iubjeé 
is his family-motto,— Dum vivimus, vi- 


* He did not mention the name of any particular perfon ; but thofe who are conver+ 
fant with the political world will probably recollect more perfons than one to whom this 
ebfervation may be applicd. 
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wamus; which, in its primary fignifiea- 

tion, is, to be fure, not yery fuitable to a 

chriitian diviie; but he paraphrafed jt 

thus :” 

« Live, while you live, the epicure weuld 
© fa I . 

And ae thepleafures of the prefent day. 

« Live, while you live, the facred preacher 
‘ cries, 

“ And give toGop each moment as it flies, 

« Lord, in my views let both united be; - 

st J ive in pleafure, when I live to thee.” 


GOLDSMITH. 


He faid, he was angry at Thrale, for 
fitting at General Ogletharpe’s without 
fpeaking. He cenfured a man tor degrading 
himfelf to a non-entity. I obferved, that 
Goldfmrh was on the other extreme; 
for he at all ventures, — ‘¢ John- 
fon. Yes, Goldfmith, rather than not 
fpeak, will talk of what he knows him- 
felf to be ignorant, which can only end 
in expofing him.’ I wonder, faid I, 
if he feels that he expofes himfe}f. If he 
was with two taylors”—- “ Or with two 
founders,” faid Dr. Johnfon, (imterrupt- 
ing me,) ‘he would fall a talking on the 
method of making cannon, though both 
of them would foon fee that he did not 
know what metal 3 cannon is made of.” 


PARTICULARITIES. 


Dr. Johnfon has particularities which it 
is impofffble to explain. He never wears 
a night-cap, as I have already mentioned ; 
but he puts a handkerchief on his head in 
the night.---The day that we left Talifker, 
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he bade ws ride on. He then turned the 
head of his horfe back towards Talifker, 
ftopped for fome time ; then wheeled sound 
to the fame dire&tion with ours, and then 
came brifkly after us. He fets epen a 
window in the coldeft day or night, and 
ftands before it, It may do with his con- 
ftitution ; but maft people, amongit whom 
I am one, would / with the frogs in 
the fable, ** This may he {port to you; 
but it is death to us.”--- If is in vain ta 
try to find a meaning in every one of his 
art gone which, I fuppofe, are mere 

abits, contraéted by chance; of which 
every man has fome that are more or lets 
remarkable.- His fpeaking to himflf, or 
rather repeating, is a common habit with 
ftuclious men agcuftomed to deep thinking ; 
and, in confequence of their being thus 
rapt, they will even laugh by themélves, 
if the fubjeét which they are muting or is 
amerry one. Dr. Johnfon is often utter- 
ing pious ejaculations, when he appears ta 
be talking to himfelf; for fometimes his 
voice grows ftronger, and parts of the 
Lord’s Prayer are heard. I have fat befide 
him with more than ordinary reverence on 
fuch occafions *. 

In our Tour, I obferved that he was 
difgufted whenever he met with coarle 
manners. He faid to me, ‘* I know not 
how it is, but I cannot bear low life: and 
I find others, who have as good a right as 
I to be faitidious, bear it better, by hav- 
ing mixed~ more with different forts of 
men. You would think that I have mix- 
ed pretty well too.” 


{ To be continued. } 


Remarkable SinGurarities in the Polity and Habitudes of fome of the 
Feathered Creation. 


[ From Dr, Percivar’s DisserTarTions. } 


6 & polity of Rooks is almoft con- 
ftituted with as much order and wif- 
dom, as that of ants, bees, and beavers; 
and their attachment to places contiguous 
to the dwellings of men, not only affords 
us frequent opporiunitics of obferving 
them, but interefts us, at the fame time, 
in thelr well-being and prefervation. Thefe 
birds, therefore, furnifh the Poet with va- 
rious topics, for the difplay of his art; and 
the following incident, by a little colour- 
ing, might be wrought into a pathetic pic- 


ture. A large colony of rooks had fub- 
fifted, many years, mn a grove, on the 
banks of the river Irwell, near Manchef- 
ter. One ferene evening, I placed myfelf 
within the view of it, and marked, with 
attention, the various labours, paftimes, 
and evolutions of this crowded fociety. 
The idle members amufed themfelves with 
chacing each other, through endlef$ mazes ; 
and, in their flight, they made the air re- 
found with an infinitude of difcordart 
Hioifés. In the midft of thefe playful exer- 


* It is remarkable, that Dr. Johnfon fhould have read this account of fome of his 
own peculiar habits, without faying any thing on the fubic&t, which I hoped he would 
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. tions, it unfortunately happened, that one 
rook, by a fudden turn, {truck his beak 
againft the wing of another. The fufferer 
inftansly fell into the river. A general 
cry of diftrefS enfiied. The birds hovered, 
with every expreflion of anxiety, over their 
diftvefled companion. Animated by their 
fympathy, and perhaps by the language 
of counfel, known to themfelves, he fprung 
into the air, and by one ftrong effort, 
reached the point of a rock, which pro- 
jeéted into the water. . The exultation be- 
came loud and .univerfal; but, alas! it 
was foon changed into notes of limenta- 
‘tion... For the poor wounded bird, in at- 
tempting to fly towards his neft, dropt 
again into the river, and was drowned, 
amidft the n:oans of his whole fraternity. 

The habitudes ‘of the domeitic breed of 

Poultry cannot, poflibly, ef¢ape ob{erva- 
tion: And eyery one mufi have noticed 
the fierce jealoufy of the cock, 


s¢ Whdfe breaft with ardour flames, as on 
** he walks, 
*¢ Graceful, and crows defiance.” 


It thould fem that this jealoufy is not con- 
fined to his rivals, but may fometimes ex- 
tend to his beloved female: And that he 


Account of fome SINGULAR Vows 
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is capable of being aétuated by revenge, 
founded on fome degree of reafoning, con- 
cerning ‘her conjugal infidelity. - An inci- 
cident, which lately happened, at the feat 
of Mr. B ***, near Berwick, juftifies this 
remark. ‘ Ny mowers,” fays he, ‘ cut 
a partridge on her neft, and immediately 
brought the eggs (fourteen) to the houfe. 
I ordered them to be put under a very 
Jarge beautiful hen, and her own to be 
taken away. They were hatched in two 
days, and the hen brought them up per- 
fectly well till they were five or fix weeks 
old. During that time they were conftant- 
ly kept confined in an outhoufe, without 
having been {een by any of: the other poul- 
try. ‘The door happened ‘to be left open, 
and the cock got in. My houfekeeper, 
hearing her hen in diftrefs, ran to her af- 
fiftance,: but did not arrive in time to fave 
her life. The cock, finding her with the 
brood of partridges, fell upon her with the 
uynott fury, and put her to death. The 
houickeeper found him tearing her both 
with his beak and fpurs, although fhe was 
then fluttering in the laft agony, and inca- 
pable of any refiltance. The hen had 
been, formerly, the cock’s greatelt fa~ 
vourite.”” 


made by the Knights in the Times of 


CHIVALRY. 


-[From Mrs. Dosson’s Tranflation of Monf. De St. Paaye’s ** Memoirs 
of Ancient Chivalry.”] 


HE religion of the times fuggeft- 

ed other vows, of a more particu- 
lar kind ; which confifted in vifiting {veral 
“holy places; in depofiting their arms, or 
thofe of a vanquifhed enemy, in the tem- 
ples or monaiteries ; in fatting, and other 
excrcifts of penitence. In the hiftory of 
Bertrand du Gueiclin, it is recorded, that 
Du Guefclin, before he departed for a 
courfe of arms, propofed by an Englith- 
man, heard mais; and, when he was 
making the offering at the altar, he alfo 
offered to God the arms he promifed to ufe 
againft the infidels, if he became victor. 
Soon after this, he had a challenge to main- 
tain againft another Englifhman : the Eng- 
lifhman, throwing down his gage of bat- 
tle, fwore he would never fleep in bed till 
he had accomplithed it. Bertrand, taking 
up the gage, vowed to eat only three fops 
in wine, in the name of the Holy Trinicy, 
till this combat was over, Thefe facts, 


from hiftorians, juftify the old romance 


writers, and enlighten fome ob{cure paffa- 

ges in Dante, and other ancient authors, 
Perfonal valour diétated alfo fingular 
vows ; of which the following are exam- 
ples; ‘* James d’Endelee, fays Froiffart, 
m his Hittory, had made a vow, that, in the 
next battle in which the King of England, 
or either of his fons, fhould appear, he 
would be the firft affailant, the beit warrior 
on their fide, or that he would die in the 
attempt.”"—Du Guefelin, being at the fiege 
of Montcontour, fwore never to eat meat, 
nor put off his cloaths, day or night, till 
he had taken the place; and his {quire of 
honour, at the fiege of Brefliere, in Poitou, 
promifed, before God, to plant, that day, 
on the tower of the city, the banner of his 
matter, which he carried, crying, “ Du 
Guefclin ! Du Guefclin !” or to-die in the 
attempt.—The fame hiftory reports, that 
the befieged made vows to eat all their 
beatts, 
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beafts, and, as their laft refource, to eat 
one another, in the rage of hunger, ra- 


ther than yield the town; while the be- ~ 


fiegers, on their: part, fwore to maintain 
the fiege through their lives ; and die in 
battle, or take the place by the force of 
affault.—The moft extraordinary of thele 
vows, was that of the peacock, or phea- 
fant, made by the Knight on the bird, as 
will be prefently related. Thefe noble 
birds, for fo they were ftiled, perfectly re- 
prefented, by the brightnefs and variety of 
their colours, the majefty of their Kings, 
and the fuperb veftments with which they 
were adorned, when they held their pleni- 
ary or full courts. 

‘The old Romancers obferve, that the 
peacock and pheafant were, as well as ve- 
nifon,. the particular food of brave and 
gallant Knights. “ Gafton, the fifth of 
that name,. fays Favin, who had been cre- 
ated a Peer of France by Charles the Se- 
venth, betrothed to the daughter of that 
Prince, Magdalen of France, and ado ned 
with the order of the ftar, determined to 
celebrate thefe accumulated honours by a 
magnificent feat, given at’ Tours, in 14.58, 
to he followed by joufts, which he ordered 
to be publifhed abroad. This banquet 
was compofed of five fervices, and {even 
entremets, or fmall plates of dainties, ufu- 
ally ferved at the tables of the great, juft 
betore the fruit. In one of thefe entremets 
they brought, in a large veflel, a peacock 
alive, which had at its neck the arms of 
the Queen of France ; and round the vef- 
fel were ranged various flags and ftreamers, 
carrying the ams of all the Princefles and 
Ladies of the Court ; who were very proud 
of this honour fhewn them by the Count 
de Foix ; and fo magnificent was this feaft, 
that it appeared an earthly paradife. Thefe 
entremets were firlt deviled to occupy the 
guefts in the interval between the grand 
fervices. They were exhibited before the 
reign of St. Louis, at the marriage of his 
brother Robert, at Compiegne, in 1237; 
end by Charles the Fifth, at a feait he 
gave, in 1378, to the King of the Ro- 
mans. The remains of this ancient 
magnificence, fays DeThou, were feen at the 
marriage of the Prince of Navarre, in1572, 
with the fitter of the King ; and at another 
feaft, which the Queen gave, the fellow- 
ing year, to the Duke of Anjou, King of 
Poland: and a taite for thefe ancient plea- 
fures was preferved, at Florence, to the 
year 1600, at the banquet given, in that 
city, for the marriage of Mary de Medi- 
cis with Henry the Fourth. 

The plumage of the fine birds pre- 
fented at thefe {plendid entertaiznents, was 
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cenfidered, by the Ladies in Provence, as 
the richeft ornament with which they could 


decorate tlre Troubadour,. who celebrated . 


their praifé: the feathers were ititerwoven 
in the crown, given as a recompence for 
the poetic talents he confecrated to the ce- 
lebration of valour and of gallantry; and 
a figure of the peacock was the prize of 
the Knights themtelves. At a'featt, given 
for the peace made in 1659, by the city of 
Marftilles, ‘‘ the Troubadours,” fays Fa- 
ther Meneftrier, ‘‘ came crowned with pea- 
cocks feathers, which had ‘been formally 
devoted to them by the Ladies of Provence. 
The eyes, reprefented in their plumagey 
expreffed the a'tention of all the world to 
thefe Troubadours.” Pope Paul the Third 
fent to King Pepin a confécrated fword, 
and accompanied it with a mantle inter- 
woven with the peacock’s feathers. 

But the highcit glory of this bird was 
the moit fingular vow made on it, whicl¥ 
was performed in the following manner = 
the day on which the Knights were to take 
their foiemn vows, a peaceck or pheafant, 
fometimes roafted, but always drefled and 
garnifhed out with its fineft feathers, was 
brought in, with great dignity, by the la- 
dies, or the young gentlewomen, in a large 
gold or filver vedlel, in the midit of” a nu- 
merous company of aflembled Knights. 
They prefented this difh to each Knight, 
who made his vow on the bird; after 
which, they carried it back, and placed it 
on a table, to be diftributed among the af- 
fittants. The tkill of the perfon who carved 
it, confifted in dividing the parts {0 nicely, 
that ‘all prefent might have a thare, In 
the romance of Lancelot de Lac, there is a 
great eulogy given to King Artus, for 
having carved the peacock, at the round 
table, fo much to the fatisfaétion of a hun- 
dred and fifty Knights, feated at the feait, 
that they were all content with the fhare 
afligned them. 

The old Romancers, who wrote on 
this fingular vow, inform us, that the Ja- 
dies, or young gentlewomen, after prefent- 
ing the bird to every Knight, chole one of 
the moit valiant Knights to accompany 
them in this ceremony, and to direét the 
peacock to that Knight whom he efteemed 
the bravelt; which being done, the Knight 
elefted cut up the bird, and diftributed it 
in his fight. So high a preference beftow- 
ed on eminent valour was not accepted, till 
after along and medeft refiftance, and con- 
fefling thcmfelves the leaft worthy of this 
honour: in the fame manner as the 
Knights, admitted into the order of the 
Holy Ghott, protetted they were wholly 
undeferving of {0 glorious a diltingtion. 

“ The 
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The account of the fingular ceremony 
which pafled at Lifle, alfo, in 1453, on 


“the conferring this Order, at the Court of 


Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, is 
tdo curious to be omitted. It was exhi- 
ited upon occation of the crufade againtt 
the Turks, when the conqueft of the 
Eaftern empire was accomplifhed by the 
taking of Conftantinople ; and is thus de- 
fcribed by Matthew de Couci, and Olivier 
de la‘Marche, who were at this feats 
* The neceffary time for the preparations, 
and arrival of the Knights, was pafled in 
feveral featts given by the principal Lords ; 
the laft of which was that of the Duke of 
Cleves, when they proclaimed the banquet 
of his uncle the Duke of Burgurdy, which, 
according to the ancient cuftom, was to be 
given eighteen days from that time. The 
proclamation was thus made: A Lady, 
mounting on the table where the Duke of 
Burgundy was feated, by a itep made for 
that purpofe, kneeled down before him, 
and placed on the head of that Prince a 
chaplet, or crown of flowers: from hence 
the cuftom of offering, at balls, a nofegay 
to the perfon who is to give the next enter- 
tainment. When the eighteen days were 
palled, the Duke of Burgundy drew toge- 
ther his whole court, and the nobility of 
his different ftates, to his banquet, which 
was the annunciation of the high myftertes 
of religion and of knighthood : hem if 
the magnificence of the Prince was admired 
in the multitude and abundance of the fer- 
vices, it was {till more confpicuous in the 
elegant fpeétacles difplayed in the entre- 
mets, or curicus and dainty difhes, brought 
in between the fervices and the fiuits; by 
which the feaft was rendered more pompous 
and amufing. There appeared, in the 
hall, divers decorations ; machines, figures 
of men, and extraordinary animals, trees, 
mountains, rivers, and a fea, with veffels 
on it: all thefe objeéts were intermixed 
with perfonages, with birds, and cther liv- 
ing annnals, who were in motion in the 
hall, or on the great table, and reprefented 
the actions relative to the defign the Duke 
had formed ; which was, to exhibit the 
featts of the palace of Alcine, in the an- 
cient court of France. _ It is aftonithing to 
conceive what mult have been the cxtent of 
the hall, which contained {fo fpacious a ta- 
ble, or rather fo vatt a theatre, with the 
ground neceffary for the a&tion of fo many 
machines and perfons ; without reckoning 
the multitude of the guefts, and the crowd 
of fpe&tatcrs. In the midit of this ee 


tacle entered fuddenly a giant, armed in 


the ancient manner of 1 Moor ot Grenada; 


y , 


he led an elephant, who earried.a cattle on 
his back, im which was a lady, bat:.ed in 
tears, and dreffed in long mourning habits, 
as a nun, or devotee to the cloyiter. When 
fhe came into the hall, and was in the midit 
of the affembly, fhe recited 2 poem of three 
ftanzas, which commanded the giant to 
ttop; but he, looking on her with a fixed 
eye, continued his march till he came to 
the table of the Duke. At-that moment 


the captive lady, who repreiented Religion, ° 


made a long complaint, in veriz, on the 
calamities fhe fuffered fyom the tyranny of 
the mfidels; and reproached the Juke- 
warmnefs of thofé who ought to have tuc- 
coured and delivered her, When this la- 
mentation was over, the King at Arms, 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece, prece- 
ded by a long file of officers at arms, and 
carrying on his head a pheafant alive, 
which was ornamented with a golden col- 
lar, enriched with pearls and precious 
ftones, advanced towards the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and prefented to him two young 
ladies; the one of whom was Yolande, 
the natural daughter of that Prince; and 
the other, Ifabel of Neutchatel, daughter 
of the Lord de Montaigu ; each accompa- 
nied by a Knight of the Golden Fleecs. 
At the fame time, the King at Arms of- 
fered to the Duke the bird he carried, in 
the name of thefe ladies, who recommend- 
ed themfelves to the protection of their fo- 
vercign, in Conformity to the ancient cuf- 
toms, according to which, in the great 
feafts dnd noble aflemblies, they prefented 
to the Princes, Lords, and noble Ladies, 
a peacock, or fome other royal bird, on 
which to make vows ferviceable to thofe 
Jadies who fhould implore their affiftance. 
The Duke, after having attentively liitened 
to the petition of the King at Arms, re- 
turned a billet, which was read aloud, 
and began in thefe words: ‘ I vow to 
God my Creator, and to the glorious Vir- 
gin his mother ; and after thefe to the la- 
dics ond the. pheafants, &c.’ It further 
contained folemn pramifes (the grand in- 
tent of this allegorical exhibition) to carry 
the war amongit the infidels, for the de- 
fence of the oppreffed church, and that 
caftle, in which this fingular ceremony was 
reprefented. 

The vow made by the Duke (fays O- 
livier’de la Marche) was the fignal of ail 
the other vows, each of which had in view 
the proving their courage againit s1e Turks; 
and fome arbitrary penance was added, as, 
to abflain from wine and meat on certain 
days, not to fleep in a bed, not to eat on 
a table-cloth, to scar shirts of hair, or 
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srmour next the fkin, &c. till thefe en- 
gagements were eae 

«¢ The conclufion of thefe vows was cele- 
brated by a new fpectacle. A lady, drefled 
in white, in the habit of a_ nun, bearing on 
her fhoulder a {croll, on which was writ- 
ten, ** Grace of God,” in letters of gold, 
came to thank the aflembly, and prefented 
twelve “ladies, conduéted by as many 
Knights. Thefe ladies reprefented differ- 
ent virtues ; the name of each, every lady 
carried alfo on her fhoulder, ‘marked on a 
billet or brevet ; and that they were to be 
of this expedition, to infure its fuccels. 
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When they had paffed in review, one after 
the other prefented their brevet to Grace of 
God, who read them, and recited, .at the 
end of each, in a couplet of eight veries, 
the names of the ladies, Jultice, Charity, 
Reafon, Prudence, Temperance, Strength, 
Truth, Liberality, Diligence, Hope, Va- 
Jour ; all which were to exprefs the virtues 
neceflary to a true and perfe& Knight. 
Thefe ceremonies aver, they all began to 
dance in figures, and were fumptuoufly 
feafted ; “and with -thefe allegorical and 
magnificent enteittinmeats ended this no- 
ble and joyful feaft.”” 


ORLANDO FURICSO, Boox XIL 
Continued from Page 252 of our laft Magazine. 


ORLANDO, at thefe words, could no 
longer contain his rage: ‘* Thou vile im- 
pofter |” he exclaimed, ** detelted Sara- 
cen!. when was the*time, and where the 
place, that ever thou didft gain an advan- 
tage over me fword in hand? Behold in 
me that very Paladin, whojn thou boafte(t 
to have vanquifhed, and whom thou didit 
little think to be fo near! Exert now thy 
prowefs, and fee whether thou canft de- 
prive me of this cafque, or whether I can- 


“not fooner make thy fhield and other ar- 


mour mine. But we will fight on equal 
terms ; for I with not to have the flighteft 
advantage over thee.”——That inftant, he 
took the helmet from his head, hung it 
upon the branch of a lofty beech, and drew 
from the feabbard his trutty fword Dyrin- 
dana. The undaunted Ferrau loft not a 
moment ; but wielding his fhining wea- 
pon, and raifing his fhield aloft, lie endea- 
voured thus to protect his naked head. 
The two warriors managed their horfes 
with equal fkill ; each wheeling round and 
round the other, to find if, poflible fome 
defe&t in his armour, where to aim a more 
effeétual thryft.. The whole world, per- 
haps, could not furnifh two champions 
more equally matched: for each was 
alike renowned in arms, and each invul- 
nerable. 

You have often heard, my Lord, that 
Ferrau was impenetrable in every part, in 
that excepted whence firft the infant, yet 
in embryo, receives its nourifhment. Seven 
Jarre plates of well-tempered ftecl were to 
proteét this vulnerable part, till the dark- 
uefs of the grave fhouild cover the hero, and 
reduce him toa level with the reft of men. 
Orlando, in like manner, was invulnerable 
im every part but the foles of his feet, which, 
it may be fuppofed, he had alfo taken the 
Proper precautions to protect. Their vi- 


gorous limbs, moreover, if Fame may be 
believed, were harder than adamant ; info- 
much, that if they wore defenfive arms in 
battle, it feemed to be more for ornament, 
than for any real fervice. 

‘The combat, every moment, raged with 
greater fury. Ferrau managed his fword 
with fuch {kill, that whether he attacked 
with point or edge, he never miffed his 
aim. On the other hand, every ftroke 
from Orlando took effect, and fhivered ta 
pieces the Saracen’s armour. Angelica, 
invifible, was the only fpeétator of the dread- 
ful fight. In the mean timé, the King of 
Circaffia, confident that Angelica muft be 
fome finall diftance before him, had left 
Orlando and Ferrau engaged in fight, and 
gallopped onward in the road which he fup- 
pofed the royal maid had taken, when fhe 
vanifhed from his fight. 

Whien Angelica had for fometime con- 
templated all the horrors of the combat, 
and the danger to which the two champions 
were equally expofed, a defire of varying 
the fcene fuggefted to her the idea of taking 
away the cafque, and to obferve what cf- 
te& it would have upon them. It was 
not her intention to keep it long, but to 
reftore it to the Count, after fhe had for 
foe time enioyed her playful humour. 
She therefore took down the helmet, and 
concealing it in her robe, ftayed fome time 
to obferve their conduct. She then left 
them without {peaking a word, and was 
already at a great diftance, before either of 
the two combatants fufpeéted what had 
happened ; fo much was each of them ex- 
afperated againft the other. Ferrau was 
the firft that perceived it. “ Hold!” faid 
he to Orlandp, “ we have been bafely 
treated by the Knight that was with us ? 
To what puwrpole fhall we now contend 
for the prize, which he hath, thus perfi- 
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dioufly taken ?”’—Orlando, at thefe words, 
looked up, and no longer beheld his cafque 
upon the tree. He was inilantly fired with 
indignation ; for he concurred entirely in 
the opinion of Ferrau, that the Knight 
who had béen with them had carried it off. 
Setting fpurs to Brigliadoro, he flew to 
overtake the robber, while Ferrau, per- 
ceiving that he had quitted the field of bat- 
tle, followed him with al: fpeed. They 
foon difcovered on the grafs, as they gained 
the fkirts of the wocd, two tracks that 
were newly made, the one by the King of 
Circaffia, and the other by Angelica. 
The Count took the left, which Jed into 
a valley, and which Scaripant had taken. 
Ferrau followed that which was nearett to 
the mountain, and through which Ange- 
lica had pafled. In the mean time, that 
beauteous Princefg had arrived at a foun- 
tain, delightfully fituated amid refrething 
fhades. The coolnefs of the {pot in- 
vites the weary traveller to repofe, and he 
never leaves it without quenching his thirft 
with its limpid ftream. Angelica ftopped at 
its verdant bank, nor fulpected a moment 
that any one would come thither to difturb 
her. Befides, the virtue of her ring, which 
concealed her from every eye, was a fecu- 
rity again{t every danger. She firit fuf- 
pended the glittering helm on a bough clote 
ty, and then fought for a proper place in 
the thicket to which fhe might tie the mare, 
and let “her feed at eafe on the luxuriant 
grafs. At this in{tent, the Spanith Knight, 
who had followed her track, arrived at 
the fame fountain. Angelica no sooner 
perceived him, than fhe vanithed from his 
fight, and remounting the mare, fpurred 
her inftantly to fight. Eut fhe could not 
recover the helmet, which had fallen on 
the grafs at fome dittance from her. 

As foon as the Pagar: beheld Angelica, 
he flew to her in atran{port of joy. Alas! 
fhe had already vanithed before him, like 
the fantaltic images of a dream; when one 
awakes from fleep. He feeks her in vain 
in the verdant haunts around: his wretched 
eyes can no longer find her. In his rage 

e curfes Mahomet, and Trevigant, and 
all the dogtors of his law. At lat, he 
returned to the fountain, and found on the 
grafs the renowned helmet of Orlando. 
He foon difcovered fome chara&ers (n- 
graved round the edge, which explained 
its whoie hiitory to him, the time when, 
the place wheve, and the perton from whom 
the Count had won it. The Pagan in- 
ftantly placed it on his head, notwithitand- 
ing the grief of his foul, in thus finding 
that the charming mai, like a momentary 


nosturnal meteor, had vanifhed from his 
fight. 

Armed thus with this noble helmet, all 
his wifhes are again to find the beauteous 
Queen, who had thus appeared and _difap- 
appeared before him, like a flath of light- 
ning. Long he fought for her in every 
part of this vaft foreit, till at length de- 
{pairing of fuccefs, he returned to the Spa- 
nish army, that was encamped before the 
walls of Paris. The grief he felt in the 
difppointment of his amorous wifhes, was 
much diminifhed by the confolation he ex- 
perienced in wearing the helmet of Orlando, 
and thus accomplifhing the great objeét of 
his vow. When the Count received the 
tidings of this adventure, he long went in 
fearch of Ferrau, whom, in the fequel, 
he defpoiled of his helmet, and flew be- 
tween two bridges. 

Angelica, invilible and alone, purfued 
her journey with a fad and penfive counte- 
nance. It grieved her to think, that by 
too much precipitation fhe had left the 
helmet behind her. “ My indifcretion,” 
thought fhe, ** has deprived the Count of 
his helmet. And is this the firft and pro- 
per recompente of the fervices he has ren- 
deved ine? My intention (Heaven knows 
it) was good, although the event has not 
correfponded to my expectations. I took 
away the helmet that I might put a ftop to 
the combat, but not to enable that brutal 
Spanierd to obtain his withes.”—Thus did 
Angelica reproach herfelf for the injury 
fhe ha? done the Count. Unhappy in 
hei reflections, fhe took that route towards 
the Eaft, which fhe had reafon to think 
the beft and {feft. Sometimes fhe per- 
mitted herfelf to be feen; but fhe much 
ofiener travelled invilible, as circumftances, 
at various times, dictated. After having 
traverfed feveral countries, fhe entered one 
day into a wood, where fhe perceived a 
young man wounded in the breaft, who 
a extended on the ground, between the 
dead bodies of his two companions. 

But let us leave Angelica at prefent, 
for I have many other adventures to relate. 
I muft bid adieu alfo, for fome time, to 
Scaripant and Ferrau. The valorous 
deeds of Anglante’s Prince now irrefiftibly 
demand my verfe; with the unparalleled 
fatigues and fevere fufferings he under- 
went, in purfutt of that beauteous prize 
which he could never have the happinefs 
to obtain. Having determined to travel 


unknown, he furnifhed himéfelf with a new 
helmet, without once examining, whether 
it were fufficiently well wrought to bear 
the edge of a fword. This was a cir- 
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cumftance, which, as he relied on the ma- 
gic fpeil that rendered him invulnerable, 
he deemed of no importance. Thus con- 
cealed, he continued his amorous {earch 
night and day ; uninterrupted a moment 
by the raging heat of the dog-ftar, or the 
fevereft inclemency of winter. 

Now Phoebus iffued from the fea with 
his dewy-hair’d courfers, and Aurora 
{treaked the fkies around with vermilion 
and gold, while the ftars were retiring 
behind their veils to avoid the face of day ; 
when Orlando, arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, had an opportunity of giv- 
ing the molt fignal proofs of irrefittible 
prowefs. He met two hoftile {quad:ons ; 
the one conduéted by Manilardo, King 
of Norway, a veteran Pagan, once brave 
and vigorous, but now fitter for the cab:net 


than the field. The ether was under the. 


command of the King of Tremizen, whofe 
name was Alzirdo, and whom the Afri- 
cans regarded as a moft accomplifhed Che- 
valier. Thelé two fquadrens, as well as 
the reft of the army, had pailed the whole 
winter in the environs of the capital, having 
been quartered in alt the neighbouring 
towns, villages, and caftles. Agramant, 
who had lony ineffectually employed hjs 
forces in the fiege of Paris, was now de- 
firous of attempting a general affault, as 
the only mode of attack that féemed to pre- 
fent any profpect of fuccefs. His army was 
indeed innumerable : for befides the forces 
under his own immediate command, and 
thofe which King Marfilius had brought 
from Spain, he was affilted by a great 
number of French troops ;_ the whole coun- 
try, from Paris to the river Arles, (a few 
fortrefles excepted) having been fubdued, 
together with a confiderable part of Gai- 
cony. 

When now, unchained from Winter's 
icy cold, the Lrooks once more began to 
tow, while the meads refumed their vivid 
verdure, and the budding leaves aderned 
the fhrubs, King Agramant ordered a ge- 
neral review of all the troops which had 
followed his victorious ftandard. For this 
purpote, the Kings cf Tyemizen and Nc-- 
way were then leading their two {quicrons, 


in crder to arrive in time at the generzl 


rendezvous. Orlando, as I have befcre 
obferved, met them by chance, as he was 
intent on fearching for the: lovely fugitive 
who held him in captivity toLove. When 
Alcirdo beheld the Paladin, who was un- 
parallelled for feats of arms, advance with 
fuch a martial air and commanding coun- 
tenance, that the God of War would have 
appeared but fecond to bim, he imagined 
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him to be fome renowned hero, and too 
rafhly longed to try his prowels. -Alzirdo 
was young and arrogant, but much ef- 
teemed for generofity and valour. In an 
evil hour, he rufhed frem his ranks to the 
fatal combat, and, at the firft encounter, 
Orlando pierced him through the heart, and 
laid him Fifelets at his feet. His terrified 
fteed, without a rider, flew to the ranks in 
which his haptefs miaiter had much better 
remained. The Pagan band, indignant, 
beheld their youthful Sovereign weltering 
in his blood ; the air on a fudden refound- 
ed with their tumultuous cries ; they rufhed 
with headlong tury on the flower of cham- 
pions; and witle feme‘attacked him with 
{words and {pzars, others from afar en- 
deavoured io overwhelm him with a fhower 
of miflive weapons. 

When the briftled herd, with hoarfe 
obftreperous cry, rufh from the mountains 
and the plain, when a wolf or bear emerges 
from his fecret haunt, and with ru hlefs 
jaws tears the bleeding porket, which 
firuggles for life, end utters the moft pierc- 
ing cr'es 3 fo thundered thefe favage troops 
upon the Count. In a moment, a thou- 
fang darts, and fpears, and fwords, re- 
bound from his broad fhield and founding 
cuirafs. Some affail him behind with pon- 
derous clubs; fome attack him on the 
fide ; and others menace him in front. 

Orlando, whofe noble heart was inac- 
ceffible to fear, regarded the vile creiv no 
more thar the wolf does the timid lambs, 
when he enters the theepfold by night. 
Aloft he brandifhed the flaming fword, 
which had already laid fo many Saracens 
litelefS on the field. Difficult and fruit- 
lefs would be the tafk to count the num- 
bers that fell by his flaughtering arm. The 
plain, died with blood, was fearce fudicient 
to contain fuch uumbers of dead bodies. 
Wherever Duridana fell, neither cafque 
nor buckler could prote&t. Nor quilted 
vetture, nor turbans twifled round a thou- 
{and times, could aught avail ; arms, thould- 
es, and heads, flew about in the.air, with 
the cries and groans of the dying. Death 
wandered over the field of baitle in a thou- 
fand dresdfal forms, and exulting faid, 
«Yon weapon in the hands of Orlando 
is more terrible in execution than a hundred 
of my feythes!"-—-Scarce does one ftroke 
defcend, than it is fucceeded by another. 
The vanquifhed crew now fly on every 
ide. With whatever cagernefs they rufhed 
upon the Count, when they beheld him 
{ingle and unfupported, with greater {peed 
did they now urge -the'r flight. Friends 
wiited not to affift their friends. Here the 
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difmounted troopers were flying in con- 
fufion: there the horfemen fpurred their 
affrighted fteeds ; not one enquiring for 
the road, whither it led, or whether it 
were good or bad.’ 

In vain did Virtue bear her mirror if the 
field; that faithful mirror which reflects 
the fmalleft blemith of the foul. Not one 
would look therein, except a venerable war- 
rior, whofe nerves were fhrunk up by age, 
but whofe ardour was ftill unquenchted. 
This was King Manilardo, whofe fuperior 
foul thought death far preferable to a fhame- 
ful flight. Grafping his lance, he rufhed 
with impetuofity on the Count, and broke 
it®againft the round bofs of his buck!er. 
The Paladin, immoveable, received the 
fhock ; and inflantly, as the Pagan paffed, 
aimed his naked falchion at his head. Put 
Fortune, which was this time favourable 
to valour, tuned the weapon in Oriando’s 
hand. It came flat on the hoary Mo- 
narch’s head, wlio thus efcaped its dread- 
fful edge, and being only ftunned by the 
blow, fell fenfelefs from his fteed. Or- 
Jando Jeft him to purfue the fugitives’: 
their fpeed availed with few; fome he 
maimed ; fome he flew; and the reft were 
totally difperfed. Thofe who were fo 
happy as to efcape, ftill imagined him at 
their heels. Thus, as the affrighted birds 
fly before the voracious hawk, {o faved it 
with thefe broken bands. Nor was the 
thirfty weapon fatiated, till not a living 
creature was left on the enfanguined plain. 

After this exploit, Orlando, although 
the country was perfeétly well known to 
him, was at a lofs whither to direct his 
courfe. Whichever were the road he took, 
he ftill repented that he had not taken the 
other; being ever apprehenfive of pur- 
fuing his adorable miftrefs where fhe was 
not to be found. Now he traverfes the 
plains, and now the forefts, enquiring of- 
ten for the beauteous dame. Soon, as if 
his fenfes began to wander, he left the 
beaten tracks, till at night he came to the 
foot of a craggy mountain. Ata diftance, 
in a cleft of the rock, he perceived a ftream 
of light, that cheered the furrounding 
gloom. He ftrait approached the place, to 
fee whether it did not conceal the dear mif- 
trefs of his heart. Thus, as the hunter, 
when purfuing the timid hare through 
brakes and brambles, or through the fiub- 
ble of the new-reaped field, through beaten 
roads or tracklefs paths, ftops often at a 
fmall bufh, to fee if his prey be not there 
concealed; fo does Orlando purfue his 
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way, wherever his hopes, however faint, 
condu& him. 

He haftens toward the fpot whence the 
light iffued, and defcending by a narrow 
cleft, finds a {pacious cavern, whofe en- 
trance was concealed by bufhes and bram- 
bles, as if to proteét its fubterraneous in- 
habitants from difcovery and attack. What 
could never have been defcribed in the day 
time, was betrayed by this no€turnal light. 
The Vount fufpe&ted what favage race 
might inhabit this dreary abode ; but de- 
firous to afcertain the fa&, he firft fecured 
Brigliadoro, forced his way through the 
thick branches that denied accefs, and fi- 
lently entered the cavern, without enquir- 
ing for a conduétor. Down many a ftep 
he then defcended into this fepulchse of the 
livinge The rock was hewn into {pacious 
and convenient vaults by the mafon’s hand ; 
and though the entrance was extremely 
gloomy, the cave was not abfolutely de- 
prived of day-light; the rays of the fun 
being admitted through one of the clefts 
of the mountain. 

In the midit of the cavern, near a blaz- 
ing hearth, was feated a damfel, of a moft 
heavenly afpect. she feemed to be fifteen, 


‘as far as the Count could judge at firtt 


fight. Her beauty was fo exquifite, that 
it made this favage den appear a paradife ; 
although her eyes, bedewed with tears, be- 
fpoke fome Jatent anguifh in her heart. 
There was zlfo an aged beldam there; 
and, as it often happens with the fex, there 
feemed to be a violent altercation between 
them, to which, however, the fudden ap- 
pearance of Orlando put a_ftop. The 
Knight, who never forgot his duty to the 
fair, accofted them in the moft courteous 
terms. They returned his civility with 
expreflions equally polite; although they 
were evidently difmayed at firft, to hear 
an unknown voice, and to perceive a man, 
with fuch a formidable afpe&t, enter com- 
pletely armed. He then’ enquired what 
monfter could be fo inhuman and unjuft, 
as thus to inter alive fuch incomparable 
charms. The damfel was fcarce able to 
{peak, the gentle accents that efcaped 
through the coral and pearls of her lovely 
mouth being interrupted often by fighs 
and fobbings ;_ while the tears ftood on her 
beauteous checks, like dew-drops on the 
lily and the rofe.—Bug it is now time to 
clofe this book ; and I muft therefore re- 
ferve the fequel of this adventure for the 
next. 
[End of Boox XII. ] 
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Baro. |T.out| T.injHy{C.| Wind Weather, &c, 
29,48152,5|54 | 18] 5 SW 1 jlittle rain and lefs cloudy at times 
29534156 1565/1915 S 1]. more wind and chiefly rain ;. fine 
29.33/50 | 525] 16}2 SW 2 

299338154 |55 |33]2 SW 3}. little rain but chiefly fine 

2956143 145 |1S|x | WSW rffog. hazy; more cloudy 

29,661/50 |sr |t2/3 | WSW 2]. cloudy eve and fmall rain. 

29,78 154:5155,511315 | WSW 1] fog. lefs cloudy but hazy. 
2953315795157 1314 SW 2}hazy and mifling at times: more wind, 
29,66155 157 $1713 SSW 4 

29,57153 159 [1613 SSW 3]+ windy eve. much rain and lefs wind. 
29,.41147 {50,5} 33}2 W 2} hazy. 

29,47|5%5152 | 9}2 W 3]. more-wind. chiefly cloudy and little wet 
295311 4255|44,5) 6) 2 | WNW 4 . 
29,92|146 |47 4|1 NW 3}. lefs wind. hazy eve. a 
gooz}qr [45 ]10]}1 NW 1) fog. : 

30,0846 {47,5} 7] 1 NW 1]. mifling fog at night. 
30922144,5/46 1113/4 N 1] fog. fine. 

40,22 |46,5147,5| 11} 2 Ni 

3019}38 {go |12}— N 1|thick fog. 

3913143 144 |I7)— N 1/ foggy. 

300214395145 | 1S}— W 1} foggy. 

29,94/43 148,5/15)5 | WSW1 

2074154 [St FI715 SW 1]. lefs cloudy but hazy.” 

29:77155 15495|/1614 | WNW 1|hazy. no clouds but hary. 

30,01140,5 | 42,5114] —| WNW 1 | foggy. thick fog: lefs fog and few clouds 
30,05145 |46,5)/15]/2 | NNW 14 | fog. foggy. 

39,17140 143 11513 NNE 1} foggy. 

30017146 147,5}13)2 E 1}. fog at eve. 

302113795142 [13] ENE 1 | foggy. 

30,22146 |46,5)14]/1 | NNE 1 | fog. foggy eve. 

30,26144 145,5)1613 NNE ; ffoggy. cloudy : 

3923147 [4795/1715 NNE 1}. fine night. 

30,12|40 142,5)15;—| NNE o|thick fog. 

30,07143 144 [14/— N 1 [thick upward, no clouds at eve but foggy. 
29,89 /36,5|42 [14}— N 1 }thick fog. fine : 

29,65 1439514455] 17] 2 S 1}. cloudy night: wind and little rain, 
2953314995|50 [1815 S 3}. fine: cloudy 

29,10 | 5295] $2.5} 18/4 $ 3]. more wind and fine night. lefs wind : 
29,29/42 145 |1413 § 2]. little rain. fine < cloudy 
29,2714595147 | 1315 SSW 2]. lefs cloudy. cloudy night and little rain, 
2055213295142 |I¢is | WNW 1 

29,67141 142 413}3 W 1 hazy. cloudy and little wet at times 
30,00138,5}41 1131/4 | NNW 1ffog. , 
30.02/42 143 1133/2 | NNW 1thazy. clear night: cloudy and little rain, 
30,04]40,5]/43 | 15|—| NNW 1 [foggy. fine: ; 
30,11144,5]/46 |3r6)}1 N 2]: froft. . 

30,11135 [40 | 14] — N 1 {thick fog. few clouds but foggy. 

3,02 139.5142 |ts]t N 1} fog. foggy. 

29,88} 39,5142 |44/3 | WSW 1 | foggy, cloudy and little wet. 
29574146,5147 | 18] 5 SW 1}. mifling eve. chiefly fair. 

29544144 146 117/15 SW 1}gentle rain chiefly and more wind 
20,23 149 1495] 19/5 SW 3 | gentle rain. fair night and Jefs wind. 
29,12|42 146 |a5|t Wi 

20917144 $4595|14]3 | WNW 2}. clear eve: cloudy and little wet 
2913143 145 |15]5 S 2}. mifling, rain and hail: fair, 

29,09 149 149,5/17/4 W 3}. clear eve. 

29,10/38,5142 |13]/0 | WSW 3}hazy. 

29,33 143 145 ]12/3 W 3}. clear eve: froft. 

29,12 (36,5143 |13}2 | WSW 2] fog. cloudy: little wet. 

2023/42 144 11315 W 1}. fine cve, cloudy: fine and’ froft. 
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Important REFLECTIONS on EDUCATION, 


{From a Difcourfe on that Subje&, by S. Parr, LL.D.) 


‘ Is the myfterious frame of man (fays 

Dr. Parr), no circuniftance is, indeed, 
more wonderful to us as Philofophers,. or 
more interefting to us as Chriftians, than 
that which I am going to mention, ‘The 
vaffion of awger, which, if it be once let 
oofe from the rettraint of reafon, rages 
with the fierceft violence, and hurries us 
into the moft atrocious crimes, is, beyond 
all others, capable of controul in its firft 
emotions. One refolute effort of reflection, 
a little change made ia the mere features 
of the countenance, nay, even a fofter tone 
given to the voice, will ftop the rifing 
ftorm, which, if it be fuffered to gather all 
its ftrength, bears down before it the au- 
thority of every law both divine and hu- 
man, and makes fhipwreck in a fatal mo- 
ment of our reputation and of our tran- 
quillity for ever. 

Another paffion arifing from the aftivity 
of the mind, and from the love of fuperio- 
rity, is cruelty. Now, of the moit ve- 
nerable court of judicature that ever exifted 
in Greece, it is recorded that a boy was 
once condemned by it to the lof of life 
for mifchievoufly plucking out the eyes of 

‘a quail. Common fenfe and common hu- 
manity recoil at fuch extreme rigour, and 
yet the principle upon which punifhment 
was appointed is certainly reafonable. Prac- 
tices of this kind, though viewed by fome 
perfons without horror, and even encou- 
raged by direét approbation, extinguifh, 
by degrees, compaffion, and cherifh ty- 
ranny; that is, they deftroy the nobleit, 
and ftrengthen the moft deteftable part of 
the human character. He that can look 
with rapture upon the agonies of an unof- 
fending and unrefifting animal, will foon 
learn to view the fufferings of a fellow- 
creature with indifference: and in time he 
will acquire the power of viewing them 
even with triumph, if that fellow-creature 
fhould become Zz victim of his refentment, 
fhould it be juft or unjuft. But thegninds 
of children are open to impreffions of every 
fort; and indeed wonderful is the facility 
with which a judicious inftruétor may ha- 
bitvate them to tender emotions. I have 
therefore always confidered mercy to beings 
of an inferior fpecies as a virtue which 
children are very capable of learning, but 
which is moft difficult to be taught, ifthe 
heart has been once familiarized to fpefia- 
cles of diftrets, and has been permiited ei- 
ther to behold the pangs of any creature 


with cold infenfibility, or to infli& their 
with wanton barbarity. 

In refpe& to the defires of children it is 
hardly poflible to lay down any general 
rule. But the beft method of inuring 
them to difappointments, is perhaps sather 
to call off their thoughts te fome new gra- 
tifieations, than to drive them forcibly from 
any favourite purfuit. Their inclinations 
are keen, but fickle, and therefore he gives 
no mean proof of his {kill in the manage- 
ment of the human mind, Who makes one 
weakniefs the inftrument of counteracting 
another. 

There is yet another method of fubdu- 
ing their wrong propenfities, which intelli- 
gent perfohs may employ with fuccefs, 
When the minds of young men are eager - 
ly bent upon any impyoper purfuit, and 
when they perfift in it not only becaufe it 
is pleafing in itelf, but rendered moré 
pleafing trom the affociated and delutive 
idea of felf-government, we are not always 
under the neceflity of enforcing admoni- 
tions, which Have been perverfely difobey- 
ed. It may fometimes be right to enjoin 
peremptorily what has been peremptorily 
torbidden, to convert into a toil, what was 
relifhed as an amuiement,,and to make 
that the refult of compulfion, which was 
taken up by a deliberate and frowayd 
choice. When we brand inftances of 
omiflion with the rigour we had before 
employed againft offences of commiffion, 
action continually repeated will produce 
fatiety, and force fteadily ufed, will create 
averficn. Smarting under the mifchievous 
confequences which a wrong purfuit may 
fometimes bring with it, a boy will ex- 
change contempt for dread, and will con- 
fider the permiffion to abitain as a relief, 
where the command to abftain was at firft 
thought a burden. It will be, however, 
neceflary to thew, that we do not approve 
of the action, confidered independently of 
the circumftances in which it is performed, 
but that our approbation is founded on the 
advantages that will arife where obttinacy 
is counteracted by firmnefs, and where in- 
gulgence is deftroyed by the well-direéted 
and well-intended violence done to the will. 

He that has obferved the glowing cheeks 
and the faltering tongue of young per‘ons, 
muft know that the fenfe of propriety 
grows up in them very foon. ‘They are 
{cared at our frowns, they ave cheered by 
our {miles, they invite us to dympathize in 
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the raptures they feel upon performing what 
we have been accuftomed to praife, and on 
the detection,of any little impropriety they 
hide their drooping heads. Upon feats 
which far tranicend their own ftrength, 
they gaze with admiration : they weep at 
the mere negle& of thofe whom they have 
been taught to revere; and ‘if, through 
heedleffnefs or curiofity, they have ven- 
tured to commit what is forbidden, they 
either tremble at our approach, or by tears 
and blufhes, by embraces and promuies of 
amendment, and a thoufand little win- 
ning arts, they ftrive to regain our e- 
fteem. Now the capacity for this fenfe of 
fhame is given by nature ; -but the direc- 
tion of it depends upon the care of others :— 
eafily it may be prefrved, and eafily de- 
ftroyed. —If therefore we commit out- 
rageous actions, or uttei indecent words 
in the prefence of the yousg, a blind me- 
chanical pronenefS to imitation leads them 
to adopt iimilar practices. But when thofe 
practices are afterwards continued from de- 
liberation or from cufto.n, young men will 
fee, vot equity, but harfhnefs, when they 
ave corrected tor doing that which by their 
parents, or their fuperiors, they have feen 
done with impunity. Example on the fide 
of virtue is more powerful than precept. 

But in refpeét to vice, the cafe is nearly 
reverfed ; for our evil actions may be im- 

puted to frailty, but our evil words, im- 
plying a renunciation of common opinion, 
and a defiance of common cenfure, are 
fuppofed to fpring from deep and {rious 

conviction. If, therefore, we add the 
weight of bad precept to bad example in 

teaming up our children: if we remark 
not only with indifference, but even with 

complacency, the facility with which oaths 

and ob{cenities trip off from their tongucs : 

if we call the fallics of their petulance mcre 

fprightlinefs, and openly impute their burfts 

of anger to high fpwit, we have no right to 

complain of confequences, which we ought 

to have forefeen. We have no right to be 

fyrprifed or provoked, when cuftoms, which 

we had ourfelves foftered, have fhot up to 

thew full magnitude ; when they annoy us 

by their vicinity, when they alarm us by 

their malignity, when they are too fturiiy 

te be refifted, and too inveterate to be era- 

dicated. 

Upon one very common, and very fatal 
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fpecies of encouragement which parents 
lend to lying, I will fet a mark of repro- 
bation. Under the abfurd and prepofterous 
‘idea giving fcope to the lively and harmlefs 
prate of a boy, they fuffer, and even invite 
him to tell tales. But the invariable and 
baneful confequences of fuch praétices are 
thefe: the boy will relate not merely what 
is known to himfelf, but what is moft 
agreeable to his hearers. To fhape his 
ftory into more coniiltence, or to give it a 
higher zeft, he will rack his invention to 
fupply what has dropped out of his me- 
mory, or, perhaps, was mever lodged in 
it. He then joins in the laugh which his 

tty artifice has raifed, and snftead of be- 
ing condemned for his prefunfption, is ap- 
plauded for his ingenuity. Now the ha- 
bit of lying, thus acquired, extends itfelf 
by a hafty. tranfition to other fubje&ts and 
to other perfons. While he gratifies the 
impertinence, or the malice of thofe who 
ere about him, he himfelf becomes imper- 
tinent almoft without defign, and malicious 
without provocation. Of the aétions which 
he is forward to relate, he cannot certainly 
penctrate the motives, or arrange the cir- 
cumitances—but it is impoffible for him 
to relate them often without fentiments of 
approbation or diflike, of reverence or con- 
tempt, towards the agents themfelves. 
Whether in this fituation, thé love of truth 
will be a fufficient curb upon the love of 
pratflé, whether his judgments of characters 
will be impartial or unjuft, whether his 
kind or his harfher affe&tions be moft likely 
to p dominate, are queftions on which I, 
without hefi:ation, anfwer on the unfavour- 
able fide. I will add, that fucha boy is not 
only difpofed to fpeak what is falie, but 
even incapable of {peaking what is true. 
Tainted by the prejudices of thofe with 
whom he leatiadn he will fee with their 
eyes, he will hear with their ears, and wild- 
ly fuppofe the faéts, which he has a plea- 
fure in mentioning, really to exift. But 
when the illufions of a roving and undif- 
ciplined imagination thus co-operate with 
the fuggeftions of a mifchievous and dif- 
tempered heart, what, I befeech you, are 
you to expe&t; I take upon myfelf to in- 
form you what you are not to expeét :—the 
gay franknefs of a boy, the fturdy mag- 
nanimity of a fcholar, or the dignified libe- 
rality of a gentleman.” 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


Nunmes. V. 
ON THE DEW S. 


Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina decrunt : 
Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus, 
Exigua tantum gelidus ros notte reponet. 


There, for thy flocks, frefh fountains never fail; 
Undying verdure clothes the grafly vale ; 

And what is cropt by day, the night renews, 
Shedding refrefliful ftores of cooling dews. 


s=—Who hath begotten the drops of dew? 


VIRGILe 


J. Warton. 
Jos. 





HERE ‘is not a phenomenon in na- 

ture more common, nor mere beau- 
tiful, than that of the Dew. The Posts, 
in courfe, have feized it with avidity, to 
decorate their favourite themes, and fparti- 
cularly their deicriptions and _perfonifica- 
tions of the Morning. But I do not re- 
colle&t that the venerable Sire of Poetry, 
who abounds in thefe, has once enriched 
thera by any allufions to the Dew. In- 
deed, in Pope’s Tranflation of the Iliad and 
Odyifey, there are three different paflages, 
in which Auroya fprinkles the deqwy lawn 
with light.”* But this is the embellith- 
ment of the tranflgor; for, in neither of 
thefe paffages, is the epithet dewy in tlie 
orginal. 

Homer, however, has not forgotten the 
Dews, in that variety of beautiful decora- 
tions with which he defcribes the bed of 
Jupiter : 

Celeftial Dews, defcending o’er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe ambrofia 
round, Pore. 


But Milton pives them more importance : 
he introduces them into his defcriptions with 
a peculiar felicity : 

Now morn her rofy fteps in th’ eaftern clime 
Advancing, /ow’'d the earth with orient 
pearl, 
This fine metaphor of fowing the earth 
had been before ufed by Lucretius : 


Sol etiam fummo de vertice diifipat omnes 
Ardorem in partes, & /umine conjerit arva. 


The Sun, refplendent, at his noontide 
height, 

Shines forth, and fow's the fields with daz- 
ling light. 


But this wants much of the propriety of 
Milton’s fowing the earth with orient 


* Pope’s Iliad, viii,’t. xxiv, 


3 


pearl; for the dew-drops have unqueftion- 
ably fomething of the fhape and appearance 
both of {cattered feeds and fparkling gems. 

But our divine bard, in fpeaking of the 
prodigious hoft of Satan, has introduced 
the Dews into a moft beautiful fimile : 


nein an hoft, 


Innumerahle as the ftars of night, 
Or fiars of morning, dew-drops, which the 








inpraritten every leaf and every frower, 


Innumerable as the ftars is an old fimile; 
but this of the ftats of morning, dew-drops, 
feems as new as it is beautiful. And the 
fun —— them ; that is, turns them by 
his refieéted beams to feeming pearls, as 
the morn was faid above to fow the earth 
with orient pearl. 

A favourite comparifon with our Eng- 
Sith Poets is that of Tears to Dew, or the 
Dew to Tears. Thus Shak{peare : 


And that fame Dew, which fometime on 
the buds 
Was wont to fwell like round and orient 
rls, ‘ 
Stood now within the pretty flow’ret’s eyes, 
Like tears that did their own difgrace bewail. 


In Samfon Agoniftes, when Dalilah 
comes to vifit her eyelefs hufband, the is 
afraid to approach ; and Milton has made 
her filence moft beautifully expreffive : the 
Chorus tells Samfon, 


¥et on the moves, now ftands, «nd eyes 
thee fix’d, 

About t’ have fpoke, but now, with head 
declined, 

Like a fair flower furcharg’d with dew, 
She weeps, 

And words acdrefs’d feem into tears dif 
folv'd, 

Wetting the borders of her filken veil. 


sooo. and Odyffey xvii, 3. 
Tn 
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Tn Virgil, the Ros ia tenera pecorigra- 
tiffimus berba—the Dew on the tender grajs 
grateful to the cattle, is rendered by Dryden 
the pearly drops of morning dews, and by 
Dr. Warton the Morning's earliefi tears. 
Nor has Pope negleéted them in his “* Elegy 
to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady :”” 


Yet thall thy grave with rifing flowers be 
dreft 


rent, 
And the green turf lie lightly.on thy breaft : 
There hall the morn her earliefi tears be- 


ow, 
There the firft rofes of the year fhall blow. 


And moft of my readers will recolleé& the 
celebrated couplet of Lord Chefterfield, in 
his “* Advice to a Lady in Autumn:” 


The Dews of the Evening moft carefully 


fhun ; 
Thofe tears of the fey for the lofs of the fun. 


Gray, in his * Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard,” exhibits a fine picture of 
a melancholy man: 


Haply fome hoary-headed fage may fay, 

« Oft have we {cen him at the peep of dawn, 
 Brufbing with bafly Reps the Dews away, 
* Tomeet the Sun upon the upland lawn.” 


But the beautiful defcriptive effeé&t in the 
third line, is quite deftroyed in the Italian 
tranflation of this Elegy, by Leftris, who 
tamely makes him tread the wet gra/:, to 
behold the returning fun: 


Forfé fia che rifponda alcun canuto 
Paitor cofi: ‘ Sull’ albeggiar del giorno, 
“ Speflo if fole.a mirar che fea ritorno, 
 L’ umid erba calcare io lo. veduio.” 


But F muft now leave’the pleating en- 
tertainment of Poetry, to attend to the more 
inftructive difcuffions of Philofophy.—The 
Dew is generally ranked by Naturalifts 
among the aqueous meteors, thofe bodies 
that exift in the atmofphere in a flux and 
tranfitory ftate. It is a denfe, moiit va- 
pour, found upon the earth in {pring and 
fummer mornings, in the form of a mifling 
rain, and it is chiefly colleéted while the 
fun is below the horizon. 

It has been difputed whether the Dew 
is formed from the vapours ofcending 
from the earth during the nicht-time, or 
from the defcent of fuch as have been al- 
ready raifed through the day. The mbit 
remarkable experiments, adduced in favour 
of the firlt hypoihclis, are thole of M. 
Dufay, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. He fuppofed, that if the Dew 
ajcended, it mutt wet a body placed low 
down fooncr than one placed in a higher 
> . 
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fituation: and, if a number of bodies were 
‘peu in this manner, the lowermoft would 

¢ wetted firft; and the reft in like man- 
ner, gradually up to the top. 

To determine this, he placed two ladders 
againft one another, meeting at their tops, 
fpreading wide afunder at the bottom, and 
© tall as to reach thirty-two feet high. 
To the feveral fteps of thefe he fattened 
large {quares of glafs like the panes of 
windows, placing them in fuch a man- 
ner, that they fhould not overfhade one 
another. On the trial it appeared exactly 
as M. Dufay had apprehended. The lower 
furface of the lowett piece of glof$ was firft 
wetted, then the upper, then.the lower fur- 
face of the pane next above it; and fo on, 

e all the pieces were wetted to the tep. 
ence it appeared plain to him, that the 
Dew confitted of the vapours afcending 
from the earth during the night-time ; 
which, being condenfed by the coldnefs of 
the atmofphere, are prevented from being 
diflipated as in the day-time by the fun’s 
heat. He_afterwards tried a fimilar expe- 
riment with pieces of cloth, inftead of paneg 
of glafs, and the refult was quite conform 
able to his expectations. He weighed all 
the pieces of cloth the next morning, in 
order to know what quantity of water each 
had imbibed, and found thofe that had been 
placed lowermoft confiderably heavier than 
fuch as had been placed at the top; dle 
though he confeffes that this experiment 
did not fucceed fo perfeétly as the former. 
M. Mulfchenbroek, who embraced the 
contrary opinion, thought he had invali- 
dated all M. Dufay’s proofs, by repeating 
his experiments with the fame fuccets, on a 
plane. covered with fheet-lead. But to this 
M. Dufay replied, that there was nooccafion 
to fuppole the vapour to rife through the 
lead, nor from that very fpot; but that as 
it arofe from the adjoming open ground, 
the continual fluctuation of the air could 


not but fpread it abroad, and carry it thie . 


ther in its afcent. 

But alihouth M. Mufchenbroek’s ex 
periment is not fufficient to overthrow thofe 
of M. Dufay, it mutt fill remain dubious 
whether the dew rifes or falls, One thing, 
which feems tc favour the hypothelis of its 
cejcent is, that in cloudy weather there is 
little or no dew to be oblerved. From 
this, M. de Luc brings an argument in fa- 
vour of the latt hypothcfis, the dé/cent of 
the dew; and he accounts for it in the 
following manner: wien there are no clouds 
in the air, the heat of the inferior air and of 
that which rifes from the earth, is diffi- 
pated into the iupcaivr regions; and then 
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the vapours, witch are difperfed throughout 
the air, condenfe, and fall down in dew. 
But when the clouds continue, they fepa- 
rate the inferior from the {uperior part of 
the atmofphere, and thus prevent the diffi- 
pation of the heat, by witch means the 
vapours remain fap When the 
tky grows cloudy, fome hours after fun- 
fet, although the heat has been fénfibly 
diminifhed, it is again increafed ; becaufe, 
continuing to rife out of the earth, it is 
accumulated in the inferior air.—But nei- 
ther can this be deemed a pofitive proof of 
the defcent of the dew ; tince we may as 
well fuppofe the heat of the atmofphcre to 
be great enough to diffipate it in its afcent, 
astokeepit fulpended after its afcent through 
the day. 

On the other hand, its being found in 
greater quantities on bodies placed low 
down, than on fuch as are high up, is no 
proof of the afcent of th: Dew; for the 
fame thing is obferved of Rain. A body 
placed low down receives more Rain than 
one placed in an elevated fituation ; and 
yet the Rain certainly defcends from the 
atmofphere. The reaion why the Dew 
appears firft on the lower parts of bodies 
May be, that, in the evening, the lower 
part of the atmofphere is firtt covied, and 
confequently moft difpofed to part with its 
vapour. It is alfo certain, that part of the 
water contained in the air may be con- 
denfed at any time on the fides of a glafs, 
by means of cold, fo as to run down its 
dides in fall drops like Dew. It feems, 
therefore, that this fubjeét is not fufficiently 
determined by fuch experiments as have 
yet been made; nor indeed does it appear 
eafy to make fuch experiments, as fhall de 
perfectly decifive on the matter. 

But however this may be determined, it 
is certain that feveral fubftances, expofed 
to the fame Dew, receive and charge them- 
felves with, it in a very different manner ; 
fome more, others lefs, and fome not at 
all. The drops feem to make a fort of 
choice of what bodies they thall affix them- 
felves to: glafs and cryitals are thofe to 
which they adhere in the moft ready man- 
ner, and in the largeit quantity ; but metals 
of all kinds never receive them at all, nor 
do the drops ever adhere to them. The 
reafon of this'is, probably, becauie metals 
promote evaporation more than glais does, 
Thus, if a piece of metal and a piece of 

Jafs are both made equally moift, the 
ormer will be found to dry in much lefs 
time than the latter. Hence it would feem, 
that-there is between metals and water fome 
kind of repulfion: and this may be fuf- 


ficient to keep off the very finall quan. 
tity that falls in Dew ; for whatever tends 
to make water evaporate, after it is actually 
in contact with any fubitance, tends allo to 
keep the water from ever coming into coii- 
tact with it. 

Of the Dew of Plants, it has been ob- 
ferved, that it is probably only the moif- 
ture that continually exhales through the 
orifices of their veflels, and not a vapour 
colle€ted by their leaves; this Dew bein 
exhaled by each plant, according to the 
peculiar ttruéture of its veflels, and the &- 
tuation of their orifices. Indeed, it is cer- 
tain that plants, which have been fhut 
in veffels, and covered by glaflts, have 
collegted a greater —— of Dew, that 
thofe that ftood in the open air; and far- 
ther, the drops are gathered in thofe parts 
where the orifices of the veflels are mani- 
feltly open, and not all over the leaves, nor 
in the upper or lower leaves only, (whicls 
would be the cafe, if they arofe trom am- 
bient vapour) but in all the leaves with- 
out diftin@lion. The oil, or honey dew, 
which is fometimes exhaled in fummer by 
trees and herbs, and which has been found 
to fettle on the oak, ath, &c. is of this 
kind. 

About thirty years ago, Mr. Thomas 
Melvill, a very ingenious writer in the 
“Effays, Phylical and Literary, by the 
Edinburgh Society,” publifhed fome ob- 
fervations * On the filver-like appearance 
of drops of water on the leaves of cole- 
wort, *¢ Jt is common,” fays he, * to 
admire the volubility and luftre of drops of 
rain that lie en the leaves ‘of colewort, antl 
fome other vegetables ; but no philofopher, 
as far as I know, has put himéelf to the 
trouble of explaiming this curious pheno- 
menon. Upon inipecting them narrowly, 
I jind, that the luttre of the drop arites 
from a copious reflefiion of light from the 
flattened part of its furface contiguous 
to the plant: I objerve further, that when 
the drop rolls along a part which has been 
wetted, it immediately lofes all its luftre; 
the green plant being then feen cleariy 
through it: whereas, in the other cate, it 
is hardly to be difcerned. 

“¢ From thefe two obfervations laid toge- 
ther, we may obferve, that the drop dces 
not really touch the plant when it has the 
mercurial appearance, but hangs in the air 
at fome diftance from it, by the force of a 
repulfive power; for there could not be 
any copious refietion of white light from 
its under furface, uniefs there were a real 
interval between it and the furface of the 
plant, 
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“ Tf that furface were perfettly fmooth, 
the under furface of the drop would be fo 
likewife ; and’ would” therefore fhew an 
image of the illuminating body by reflec- 
tion, like a piece of polifhed filver: but 
as it is confiderably rough and unequal, 
the under furface becomes rough likewilt ; 
and fo by refleéting the light copioufly in 
different dire&tions, affumes the refplendent 
white colour of unpolifhed filver. 

“ After it is proved by optical argu- 
ment, that the drop is really not,in contaét 
‘with the plant which fupports it, we may 
ealily conceive whence its wonderful yolu- 
bility arifes, and why it leaves no t-ack of 
moilture where it refts.” 

Mr. Melvill’s explanation wilt enable 
us to account for that common phenome- 
non, the fufpenfion of the drops of dew an 
the very fummits of the blades of gras, 
&c. and their afluming that pearly, or re- 
fplendent white colour, which he ob- 
ferved in the drops on the I¢aves of cole- 
svort, This ingenious explanation, at the 
fame time, fhews the exteniive utility of 
optical principles, in leading to the know- 
jedge of things which would be otherwife 
inacceffible. 

The limits of this paper will not allow 
yne to enlarge on the great benefit of the 
dews in the refrefhment of the earth, and 
the nourifhment of plants.— ‘* How fenfi- 
bly,” fays a pious author, “ has this dew 
réfrethed the vegetable kingdoms ! The fer- 
vent heat of yetterday’s fun, had almott 
parched the face, and exhautted the fiveets 
of nature. But what a fovereign reftora- 
tive are thefe cooling diftillations of the 
night! How they gladden and invigorate 
the languifhing herbs! Sprinkled with thefe 
reviving drops, their verdure deepens, their 
bloom is new-flufhed ; their fragrance, faint 
or intermitted, becomes potent and co- 
pious.” 

In hot countries, and in places where it 
rains but feldom, the dew of the night 
fapplies, in fome meafure, the want of 
rain. In the facred Scriptures, therefore, 
it is reprefented as a great blefling: * Blef- 
fed of the Lord,” fays Mofes, {peaking of 
Jofeph, * be his land for the precicus 


* Deut. xxxiii, 313. + 1 Sam.i. 
yi. 12. § Deut. xxxii. 8. 
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things of heaven, for the dew,” &c. *, 
And the want of it is reprefented as a 
curfe: “ Ye mountains of Gilboa,” faid 
David, “ let there be no dew!” +. The 
favour of the Divine Being 1s compared to 
the dew: ‘1 will be,” fays the Lord, 
“as the dew wnto'Tfiael: he hall grow. 
as the lily, and caft forth his roots as Le- 
banon.” {. Heavenly doétrine, or the 
Word of God, is likewife compared to 
the dew: ‘ My doétrine,” f2ys Mofes, 
“ fhall drop as the rain, my fpeech foall 
diftill as the dew, as the finall rain uper 
the tender herb, aud as the fhowers on the 
grails; § that is, my do€trine thall have 
the fame effect upon your hearts as the 
dew has upon the earth: it fhall render 
them foft, pliable, and fruitfuj.--But the 
admirable allufions to the dew, in Holy 
Writ, are too numerous to be quoted. 

Ta a word, thefe “ tranfparent beauties 
of the morn” not only furnith us with po- 
etic images and philofophic knowledge, 
but with very powerful motives alfo fora 
life of picty, benevolence, and virtues 
Their great*uulity to the vegetable king- 
dom, in particular, fhould lead us to the 
unceafing adoration of that gracious Be- 
ing, who created nothing, which has exift- 
ence, merely for an object of idle fpecula- 
tion: When we confider, morzover, how 
filently and infenfibly * the light-footed 
Dews” fulfil the gracious les of our 
common Benefaéter ; incon difpenfing 
nutriment to vegetable life, and refrefh- 
ment to animated being ; how perfuafively 
fhould this inftruét the rich and opulent, 
to let their {ecret bounty, unofténtatious as 
the dew of heaven, deicend continually to 


revive the drooping hearts of modeft and. 


unafluming worth. For what are the 
high and mighty of the earth, without 
that dlifs-diffufing fpirit of humanity, 
whofe exertions, while they tend every day 
to dignify its noble pofleflor, prepare and 
mature him for immortality ? What, I re- 
peat it, are illuftrious titles and unbound- 
ed affluence, without this divine {pirit, 
but the momentary radiance of the fame 
morning dews, which glitter awhile, and 
then vanifh away for ever? 


236 t Hof. xiv. g. See alfo Zech, 
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A LITERARY ANECDOTE, 


Jo the Enitor of the Universal Maeazine. 


SIR, ; 

OME years ago, I had the nity 
S of feng the catalogue dot bid tans 
taken of the library of the late Mr. Pope, 
after his deceafé. In this catalogue I ob- 
ferved were the two following books, viz. 
x. “ A private Letter to a‘Friend,” fimall 
12mo. 1667, in fix Parts. The sft Part 
on “ The Sleep of the Soul,” with a 


Greek motto, from Origen; and on a_ 


blank leaf, at the beginning of the book, 
Mr. Pope had written the following cou- 
plet : . 


« In thefe dark paths, if human thoughts 
mutt ftray, 
© We're here at leaft mifled in pleafant 
way.” 
The next was, ** Marcelli Palingenii 
Zodiacus Vite,” finall 1zmo. Lugd. 1576. 
In No. 2. of a periodical work, entitled 
« The Publifher,” printed 1745, I find a 
great number of expreffions, fimiles, and 
fentiments in the above author, tranflated 
and improved by Mr. Pope, in his Effay 
on Man. j 


Marcellus Palingenius was a famous 
Poet of the 16th century, whofe true name 
was Pietro Angelo Manzoli, well known 
by a poem divided into twelve books, and 
intitled Zodiacus Vite, which he was feve- 


ral years in compofing, and dedicated to’ 


Hercules Il. of Efte, Duke ‘of Ferrara; 
fome fay he was phyfician to the Prince.— 
Others rank him among. the learned Lu- 
therans, to whom the Duchefs of Ferrara 
gave a reception in her court, and honoured 
with her proteétion.. Excepting that he 
exhibits the obje&tions flarted by the fcof- 
fers of religion, in a manner that fhews he 
did not wholly condemn them, his Zodiac 
contains good things, and is a truly philo- 
fophical fatire againft immorality and falfe 
prejudices. Though this poem has borne 
a numberlefs multitude of impreffions, the 
author's life is but little known. 

As the above contains a curious literary 
faét, I hope it will prove agreeable to your 
readers. J am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
SCRUTATOR. 


4 curious Account of the CREATION of the Lady Anne Bulloyne, 
Daughter of the Earl of Wilthhire, to be Marchioneffé of Pembroke, 
the firft Day of September, in the 24th Yeare of King Hen. VIII. 


Anno 1532. 


[From a MS, in the Bodleian Library.] 


eee firft day of September, being 
Sunday, in the 24th yeare of the 
raigne of our mott dread Soveraigne Lord 
King Henry VIII. Anno Domini 1532, 
at the caltle of Windfoie; the King’s 
Grace, accompanied with the Dukes of 
‘Norf. and Suff., divers Earles, Barons, 
and other Nobiemen: as the Ambaifadour 
of Fraunce, and other of his Counéell, 
being in his chamber of prefence, this fore- 
faid Lady was conveyed to his p.:tence 
with divers Noblemen, two and two; and 
the officers of armes, then Garter King of 
Armes bringing her patent of creation ; 
the Lady Mary, daughter to the Duke of 
Norf. bearing her mantle of crim{fon vel- 
vet, upon her armes, furred with ermynes, 
and alfo a crownett in her right hand: 
then followed the Lady Marchioneffe in her 
haire, in a circott of crimfon, furred with 
ermynes, with ttrait fleeves, lede betweene 
two Countefles; thofe were, Elizabeth 
Countels of Rutland upon her right hand, 


and Dorothy Countefs of Suffex on her left 


hand: then followed divers Ladies and’ 


Gentlemen conduéting her to the King’s 
prefence: then ftanding under his cloth of 


eftate, where fhe making her obeyfance* 


three times, came nearer to the King, and 
kneeled down between the two Counteffes 
aforefaide: the Lady with the mantle and 
crownett on the right hand, and Garter 
King of Armes on the left hand of them 
all, delivered to the King her lettre-patents ; 


and the King took them to the Bifhop of ’ 


Winchefter, then Secretary, who read them 
openly; all the Ladies ftill kneeling all 
the while, till that he came to the word 
INVESTIMUs, when as the King receiv- 
ed the mantle of the Lady Marchionefle, 
and after that did alfo put the crownett on 
her head, and delivered unto her two feve- 
ral lettres-patents, one of her faid creation, 
the other of the gift cf a thoufand pounds 
by year, to maintaine her eftate. 

This done, fhe gave thanks to the — 

an 














Leche Pecmtsitgla. 
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and took her leave in manner as before to 
her chamber, in all her apparell, with the 
coronett on her head. 

The Lady Marchioneffe gave unto Gar- 
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ter King of Armes, for her apparell, 94. 
To the officers of armes, 111. 135. 4d, 
And the King gave unto the officers of 

armes, 5l. 


CHARACTER of Lord Ropert Manners, late Commander of his 
Majefty's Ship the ResoLuTion, of 74 Guns. 


[From the Annual Regifter, 1783.] 


Fi a country, like this, which has long 
laboured under the calamities of war, 


it # but natural to look back upon the. 


events by which it was terminated, and to 


make fome enquiry after thofe to whom we, 


are indebted for the return of peace ; and 
this not with the view of informing our- 
felves whether the conditions by which 
it was obtained, were or were not adequate 
to our fituation, but with a grateful re- 
membrance of thofe, without whofe fignal 
courage and vigorous exertions, we might 
not have been able to have infitted on any 
conditions whatfoever. 


The victory gained by the Britith fleet, 


on the 12th of April, 1782, was unque!- 


tionably of the greateft importance to this 
kingdom, and in the higheft degree con- 
tributed to our prefent repofe : thofe brave 
men, therefore, who then fell in the fervice 
of their country, claim our moft grateful 
remembrance, and all the honourable tetti- 
mony which the living can pay to departed 
worth. 

Among thefe was Lord Robert Manners, 
a young nobleman, remarkable for his mi- 
litary genius, and the many excellent en- 
dowments both of his perfon and mind : in 


the following pages, it is my defign to lay . 


before the public, fome anecdotes of this 
heroic young commander, who feil in their 
fervice ; facrificing the eafe of his former 
fituation, the indulgences of a fplendid 
fortune, and the peatos of frivate fociety, 
to the dangers of a perilous element, and 
the honourable hazards of a military life. 
Lorp RoBeRT Manners was the 
youngett fon of the late Marquis of Granby, 


by the Lady Frances Seymour, daughter of ' 


Charles, Duke of Somertet: he was born 
on the sth of February, 1758, and placed 
with his brother, the prefent Duke of Rut- 
land, at- Eaton School, in which great 
feminary of education, he acquired a com- 
ane knowledge of the claffic authors, 
or which he ever after retained an excel- 
Jent tafte, and beflowed many hours in 
the perufal of their moft admired compo- 
fitions : his mind, however, was sate 
be active, vigorous, and enterprifing, and 
bjs genius evidently military; his intrea- 


ties, when he was fourteen years old, 
prevailed over the apprehenfions of his 
grandfather, the late Duke of Rutland, 
and obtained his iffion to enter upon” 
his profeffion in the navy, giving that the 
preference to the land fervite, to. which he, 
might be conceived to have had an here- 
ditary bias, as his father {6 long commanded. 
the army of Great-Britain with fingular 
reputation. 

So early a dedication of himfelf to the. 
feverity of naval diicipline, and fo full a 
refignation of all the pleafures which his. 
age and rank might have led him to ex- 
pect, in places where he was admired for, 

is accomplifhments, and beloved for his 
difpofition, is of itfelf a fubject of no infe- 
rior praife, and ought to be diftinguithed. 
from the reluctant compliance of | thofe, , 
who are called into danger, by the urgency 
of their circumftances, or the importunity - 
of their friends: this alone might fecwe 
him from the oblivion which waits upon 
the many millions who in every century 
take their turns upon this ftage of human 
life, and depart undiftinguifhed by the per- 
formance of any actions, eminently great 
or good, 

The firft three voyages of Lord Robert 
were made to Newfoundland, with Lord 
Schuldham, fo whofe care he was com- 
mitted, and under whoin he ferved as a 
Midfhipman ; after which, he went in the 
fame, capacity to the Mediterranean, in a 
frigate, and vifited many of the different 
courts of Italy ; on his return to England, 
he was appointed Lieutenant on board the 
Ocean, a go-gun fhip, commanded by 
Captain Lafory, in which rank he -was 
preient at the aétion of the 27th of July, 
off Ufhant, under Admiral Keppel, who, 
a few days after the aétion, took him to 
his own fhip. 

His next appointment was to a Lieute- 
nancy on board the Alcide, in which he 
ferved in the aétion off Gibraltar, when 
Lord Rodney gained a complete victory 
over the Spanifh fleet, commanded by Don 
Juan de Langara; and immediately after 
this, Lord Robert was appointed Captain 
ef the Refolution, which fhip he com- 

manded 
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manded in nine feparate actions, hefore 
that glorious, but fatal one, which put 4 
period to his life. 

There is- perhaps but little to -be ga- 

thered from this account of his varidus 
promotions, and the fteps of an almoft 
certain advancemeni, in the line of his pro- 
feffion ; but it is neceffary to remark, what 
all with whom he failed are unanimous in 
declaring, that Lord Robert was equally 
excellent, if not equally confpicuous, in 
the inferior ftations, as in the more ex- 
alted ; a centinual attention to his duty, 
joined with a real knowledge of the fer- 
vice, were his claims to promotion, and a 
conttant care and precifion in the difcharge 
of his fubordinate ftations, were the great 
caufes of his {peedy progrefs to the rank of 
a Commander. 

* Lord Robert,-in his return from Gibral- 
tar, in the Refolution, engaged and took 
the Prothée, a French line-ot-battle thip, 
going to the Eaft-Indies: the Refolution 
was fhen ordered to America, and con- 
timied ‘there till Lord Rodney fent for her 
to the Welt-Indies: at St. Euftatius, the 
Mars, a Ditch frigate, ftruck to the Re- 
folution ; after which, fhe-was detached, 
with the fquadron under Lord Hood, to 
cruize off Martinique. 

~ Some time after this, in an engagement 
between Admiial Greaves and the French 
fleet, off Martinique, on a confufion of 
fignals, which prevented the rear of our 
ficet coming to aétion ; Lord Robert broke 
the line of battle, bore his fhip inte the 
eentre ‘of the enemy, and fo nairowly 
efeaped in this dangerous attempt, that a 
part of his hat was ftruck off by a grape- 
Mot. 

In one of the three engagements off St, 
Kitt’s, (in all which he was eminently 
diftinguifhed) he, together with Captain 
Cormwallis, fwpported the Commander of 
his divifion, Commodore Affleck, with 
fech unfhaken fortitude and perfeverance, 
that thofe three fhips beat off the whole 
French fleet, and proteéted the reft of their 
own; a circumftance which Lord Hood 
mentions in his letter to the Admiralty, 
with high terms ofeulogium. ~ 

His laft a&tion was that memorable one 
on the 12th of April, when the Refolu- 
tion engaged very defperately nine or ten 
of the enemy, in breaking through their 
line, which fhe did the third thip to the 
Admiral ; it was in this attempt that Lord 
Robert had both his legs fhattered, and his 
right arm broken at the fame infant, the 
former by a cannon-fhot, and the latter by 
a fplinter: his mind however, remained 


unfubdued ; for neither at that, nor at any 
fisture period, neither when he was undc? 
the moit painful tions, nor when he 
became fenfible of his ‘approaching fate, 
did he betraty one fymptom of fear or 


regret. 
* Non laudis Amor neg Gloriz ceffit 
** Pula mctu——" 


Tt was with great reluctance he fuffered 
himfelf to be carried to the furgeon’s apart- 
ment, and he objected to the amputation 
of his leg, becaufe he had conceived it 
would prevent his continuance on board 
his fhip ; but being affured to the con- 
trary, his objeétions ceafed, and he per- 
mitted the furgeon to proceed: at this 
time all his thoughts and ~eoe were 
direéted to the event of the day, which 
being foon after announced to him, every 
confideration of his own misfortune wag 
fufpended, and he both felt and expreffed 
the greateft joy and exultation in a viétory 
f& important to his country, and fo fatal 
to himéfelf. 

Being perfuaded to return to England, 
he was removed on board the Andromache 
frigate; but before he quitted the Reto- 
lution, he ordered every man, whole good 
conduét had been remarkable during his 
command, to come into his cabin, where 
he thanked him for his attention to his 
duty, and gave each a prefent of money, 
as a token of his particular regard : on his 
leaving his thip, he afked whetlrer the co- 
lours of thofe which had ftruck to the 
Refolution, during his command, were in 
his baggage, but firddenly recolleéting 
himfelf, and being confcious that his mo- 
tives for the queftion might be imputed to 
vanity and oftentation, he begged leave to 
retract it, hoping that an idea fo weak, - 
would be buried im oblivion: it was natu- 
ral for a young hero to make fuch an en- 
quiry, and his refle&tion on having made 
it, would have done honour to the oldeft, 

Lord Robert's behaviour, during the 
thort remainder of his life, was finguiarly 
great ; his converfafion was chearful, and’ 
his mind ferene ; his fortitude never for- 
fook him ; he betrayed no figns of im- 
peace nor fuffered his refignation to be 

roken by ineffeétual wifhes, or melan- 
choly regret : thefe he left to his furvivors, 
who deeply feel them; he had given him-° 
felf to the fervice of his country, and for- 
bore to indulge any fruitlefs expectations 
of living, when the purpafes of life were 
completed, and the meafure of his glory 
filled up: his attention to the lives-of his 
feamen, had made him previoufly acquaint- ~ 
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éd with the nature of his own cafe, and 
the fatal fymptoms that fo frequently fol- 
low : before thefe appeared, he was bufied 
in planning future regulations and improve- 
‘ments on board his fhip; arid afterwards, 
he himlelf firtt acquainting his furgeon with 
their appearance, he prepared for his ap- 
proaching fate with the utmoft calmnefs 
and compofure of mind; and having fet- 
led his worldly affairs, with his accuf- 
tomed regularity and dilpatch, he ended a 
life of glory with refignation and prayer. 
So fell this brave young nobleman, on 
the 2gth day of April, 1782, having, .at 
the age of twenty-four years, ferved his 


. country in eleven general aétions : 


‘¢ Oftendent terris hunc tantum Fata, neque 
_., Sgitra 
« Effe finent”—— 


His eulogium was loudly uttefed in the 
grief and lamentation of the whole navy ; 
victory appeared too dearly bought, while 
they confidered the price which was paid 
for it; and indeed, fuch was the attention 
of this nobleman to the welfare of the 
feamen, as well as to the order and regu- 
larity of the fleet; fuch was his {kill to 
find out, and refolution to reform abufes ; 
that the lofs of fuch a Commander may be 
regretted, when the victory in which he fell 
fhall ceafe to be pester 

The perfon of Lord Robert Manners 
was worthy of fuch a mind; he was tall 
and graceful; frong and aétive; his fea- 
tures were regular, and his countenance 
beautiful, without effeminacy; his eyes 
were large, dark, and moft expreffive ;_ his 
complexion inclined fo brown, with much 
colour, which remained unimpaired by, the 
Welt-India climate ; indeed, his whole ap- 
pearance commanded loye and refpect, and 
was a ftrong indication of fuperior mérif. 

Lord Robert poffeffed, in an emiment de- 
gree, the happy art of gaining the affec- 
tions of: his men, while he preferved the 
ftriételt diftipline among them; nor is this 
his greateft praife ; for while he was admired 
by the officers of every rank, for his affability 
and engaging deportmnent, he was trutted 
by the highelt in command, and confulted 
by many, who judged his great fkill and 
attention in the line of his profeffion, more 
than balanced theit longer experience. 

The bravery of Lord Robert was ac- 
companied’ by a difpofition tender and mer- 
ciful ; his obligations to ufe feverity were 
punifhments to himfelf; and he was al- 
ways unhappy in feeling the neceflity of 
beitowing correétion ; yet his lenity was 
always judicious, and feldom ineffeétual ; 


VIRGIL. 


$ 


he had’ once the opportunity of pronouncitig 
pardon on thirteen offenders ; (who wete 
a part of fixty-four, condemned in feveral 
fhips for mutiny) on whfich occalion, his 
feelings overcame his power of utterance : 
he began with reprefenting to them (whio 
were ignorant of the intended grace) the 
nature of their crime, and the punifhment 
due to it; but when he came to fpeak of 
the offered mercy, he partook of their fexi- 
fations, and could only deliver it by burit- 
ing into tears: it is but juft to remark, 
that thefe men were truly fenfible of the 
worth of fuch a Commander, and were af- 
terwards confpicnous for their good beha- 
viour among the beft feamen of the navys 

Lord Robert, however he poffefied the 
virtue, was without the weaknefs of a ten- 
der difpofition ; he was grave, prudent and 
referved, never fpeaking his opinion but 
upon jure grounds, and then at pro 
times, m the company of his feleé friends, 
or when truth and juttice called upon him 
to refcue an aétion or a character from 
fufpicion, or seproach ;, yet his referve was 
not of that kind which damped his dove 
for fociety; he was. of a convivial turn ; 

rous, condefcending, and benevolent ; 
emulating the humanity as well as bravery 
of his father, and his father’s houfe. 

His chief ftudy was that of his profef- 
fion, in which he read and perfeétly under- 
ftood the moft approved authors, not neg- 
le&ting other ee reading, in fome of 
which he was peculiarly and wonderfull 
verled ; fome indeed which might be thooghet 
foreign to his purfuits, if any cah be fo 
thought, to the vigorous and comprehen- 
five mind which he poffeffed : in fhort; he 
feemed to be deficient in no qualification 
which might render him the beft private 
friend, and one of the greateft and ableft 
officers, this or any other country has pro- 
duced. , sits ‘ 

To crown all his virtues, he had that of 
unaffetted diffidence, being ly mé- 
deft in his opinion of himéelf, and an enemy 
to all oftentation : he never liftened to his 
own praife, but either forbad any to fpeak 
of the honour he fo well deferved, or with- 
drew from the applaufé, which he could 
not fupprefs : this difpolition continued to 
the laft, when he converfed with the fattie 
unaffeéted eafe ; and withing to write to a 
friend, he’made ule of his left hatid, and 
gave him an account cf his fituation ia 
terms brief, eafy and affeéting, bécaufe 
moft unaffected, difcovéring the greateft 
magnanimity of foul, by not taking any 
pains to have it difcoveréd by others. 

Nor is this eulogium to be confidered - 

proceecd- 
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roceeditig from any partial regard, or pre- 
Filion 3 the téltmony of public soa 


“tude, which was voted in the Houle of 


Commons, is a fufficient proof of the na- 
tional fenfe of his merit ; but the many 
"sore relations of his virtues, could they 

uniyerfally diffufed, would place him in 
a ftill ftronger point of view; thefe are 


. given by men whofe teftimony is volun- 


tary and difinterefted, whofe experience 
could not be deceived, and whofe eminence 
in their profeffion muft entitle them to every 
‘degree of credit and attention. 


Such is the chara&ter of Lord. Rohere 


‘Manners; andthefe anecdotes of him I have 


related from the beft authority. Thofé who 
knew him ‘well, will, I am fure, think 
themfelves indebted to me for the intention ; 
and by thofe who did not, littie apology 
will, I hope, be wanted, for making them 
acquainted with the worth of a brave and 
heroic young nobleman, who was an orna- 
ment to their country, and died in its des 
fence. 


Account of a late FRACAS, 


The following Account of alate Fracas in the fafrionable World, hat appeared in 
the Public Prints; and, as it has never been contradiGed, we imagine that 
there are fome Circumftances in it which muft give Pleafure to every Perfon, 
whofe Principles and Senfibility lead him to refpe@ the Laws and Happinefs of 
Society, in Preference to the abjurd and mifchievous Di@ates of Modern Honour. 


R. Withams and Mr. Stevens, two 
gentlemen of the polite circle, had 
a difpute a fhort time in. at a very 
fafhionable route in the neighbourhood of 
Grofvenor-fquare. It arofe from a dif- 
ference in opinion refpecting the charaéter 
of a gentleman lately returned from India. 
Mr. Withams gave Mr. Stevens the lie 
by implication, and Mr. Stevens foon af- 
‘ter departed ; and on the next morning fent 
Colonel G——with a meffage to Mr. 
W——. The meflage was read by the 
Colonel in the following words : 


Srr, 
“You have infulted me in words 
tnbecoming the charaéter of a gentleman, 
and truft that you will make a proper 
apology before my friend, who has done 
me the honour to deliver this meffage. 
‘ “Tam, &c.” 


Mr. W—— replied, that “ he knew of 


no fach infult, would make no apo- 


logy. 

“eT he Colonel faid, in that cafe he was’ 
inftruéted to require Mr, W——.’s at- 
tendance in Hyde-Park the next morning, 
at a quarter before feven, where Mr. S-—— 
would meet him, and decide the points as 
in thefe cafes is ufual. 

Mr. W—— informed the Colonel, that 
he fhould take time to confider the mat- 
ter, and that he fhould fend an aniwer by 
three o'clock in thé afternoon. ‘The mat- 
ter here refted for that time, and at three 
the following letter was fent by a fervant 
to Mr, Sas houfe. 

4. 


“SiR, 


“Yow fay I have infulted you, 
and the matter may or may not be fo. But 
I poffefs too much good fenfe to rifk my 
life againft your's for fo foolith a circum- 
ftance, as I am at prefent fituated. It is, 
however, in your power, if you choofe to 
fight, to enable me to meet you. 

“ You are an unmarried man with a 
good fortune; and if you were fhot through 
the head to-morrow, there could only be a 
fafhionable tear for your exit, and the 
heir at law would rejoice at the circum- 
ftance.—I am a married man, and have 
a wife and nine children, an aged mother, 
and two filters, who all depend upon ime 
for their exiftence. They have no other 
father, hufband, brother, or protector ; and 
I am but tenant for life to an eftate which, 
at my deceafé, if I die before my aged 


mother, goes to a family with whom I 


have long been at law, and who in that 
cafe, would not give fixpence to mine. 

* T regard the punctilios of a gentle- 
man, as much as any other perfon, pro- 
vided thofe punétilios are within the bounds 
of common fenfe ; and therefore, in order 
to prove to you that I am not afraid to 
meet you in the bullet field of honour, I 
hereby propofe to fight. you, either with 

iftols or with fwords, whenever you fhall 
en fecured, in cafe of my being killed, 
2ool. per annum to my wife, and sol. per 
ann. to each of my children during their 
lives.—T his will enable them to live wien 
Iam gone. If you do not comply with 
this requeft, I fhall fuppote that your —_ 
cuge 



























































a Patent > Drill Machine. 
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lenge was. only a mere piece of bravado, 
knowing what a family I have ;_ and that 
you are afraid to.ineet mie, now that I have 
pat it in your power to fhow, whether you 

ave courage or not. You cannot plead 
want of money on this occaficn, becaule I 
know you have forty thoufand pounds in 
ftock, exclutive of a clear eitate of 60001. 


per annum. ‘ 
Iam, &e.” 


To this letter Mr. S —— fent back the 
following note : 

“ T {ee you are a coward, arid fhall take 
care to make it public. - 

s* Tam, &c.” 

Mr. W——— wrote back thus: “ If ever 
you utter any words to my difadvantage, 
by G — I will horfe-whip you until I make 
you recall them. I find now that you are 
aa arrant coward, 

Tam, &c,.""* 


The two gentlemen accidentally met on 
horfe-back, the one coming into town, 
the other going out, on a Sunday morning, 
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in Hyde-Park, each had a friend and a 
fervant with him, Juft as they came up, 
Mr. S —— cried out, “* There goes that 
coward Mr. W.——"") Mr, W———turn- 
ed fhort upon him, and firiking him with 
his fit, tumbled him off his horié ; but he 
recovered on his legs juft as Mr. W—— 
jumped off his horle. A battle commenced, 
in which tl two friends and the fervants 
never interfered, unti] Mr. W—- had in 
fact horfe-whipped Mr. S to fuch a 
degree, that he now lies dangeroufly ill. 
_The caufe of the non-interference was owing 
to about ten butcher's’ boys who came up, 
and fome otlier of that fraternity, who in- 
filled gn the gentlemen figh:ing it out, as 
foon as they heard that the difpute was 
about who fhould blow the others’ brains 





‘The confequence of this battle is an in- 


” digtment for an affaulr by Mr. S——, and 


an indictment: fer a challenge by Mr. 
W —~-; both probably to be heard at the 
next tryals at the Old-Bailey. 


References to the annexed Plate of the Patent DRitt Macuine, ine 
vented by the Rev. James Cooke, M. A. 5. A. of Heaton Norris, 
near Manchefter; and alfo of @ newo-cenftruéled Hand Hoe. 


A, the upper part of the feed-box. B,° 
the lower part of the fame box. C, 4 
moveable partition, with a lever, by which 
the grain or feed is let fall at pleafure from 
the upper to the lower part of the feed-box, 
. from whence it is taken up by cups ‘or Ia- 

dies applied to the cylinder D, and diop- 
“me into the funnel E, and conveyed there- 
y into the incifion or drill, made in the 
land by the coulter F, and covered by the* 
rake or harrow G. H, a lever, by which 
the wheel I is lifted out of generation with 
the wheel K, to prevent the grain or feed be~ 
ing depofited while the machine is turning * 
round at the end of the land, by which the 
harrow G is alfo lifted from the ground at 
the fame time, and by the fame motion, by « 
means of the crank and the horizontal le- 
verhh. L, a fliding lever, with a weight 
upon it, by means of which the depth of 
the incifions or drills, and confequently the 
depth that the grain or feed will be depo- 
fited in the land maybe eafily afcertained. 
M, a icrew in the coultef beam, by turn- 
ing of which the feed-box Bis elevated 
or depreffed, in order to-prevent the feed 
being crushed or bruifed by the revolution 


of the cups‘or ladles. - N, a rake with iron 
teeth, to be applied to the uinder fide of the 
rails of the maching with ftaples and {crew- 
nuts-at' nn, by which many ufeful purpo- 
fés are dnfwefed, viz. in accumulating 
quitch or hay into rows; atid as a {carifi- 
cator for young’ crops of wheat in the 
fpring, or to be ufed a fummer fale 
low ; -in which cafe thé feed-box, the ladle 
cylinder, the coulters, the funnels, and 
harrows are all taken’ away. 

O, is a, new-cdnftru&ted fimple hand- 
hoe, by which one man will effectually hoe 
two chain acrés per’ day, eatthing up the 


- foil at the fame trme to the rows of corn, 


fo as to cauf¢ roots ‘to iffue from the firft 
joint of the ftem above the furface of the 


Jand, which’ otherwifé would never have’ 


exilted. 

This fide view of the machine, is repre» 
fented, for the fake of perfpicuity, with one 
feed-box only, one coulter, one funnel, one 
harrow, ‘&c. whereas a compleat machine 
is furnifhéed with five coulters. five har- 
rows, feveh funnels, a feed-box in eight 
partitions, &c. with ladles of different fizes 
for different forts of feed. 

S 3% THE 
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THE following interefting ftate of fa&ts, merits the notice of all land owners, and 
Occupiers, who are yet unacquainted with the utility of this machine, from the ufe of 





which, 
By the Machine,, By Hand. 
Wiichefter Meafure. } per Stat. Acre, | per Stat. ac. 
’ Buhhels, Qis. | Buh. Qis. 
The Rev. Mr. Prefcot, Re&tor of Stockport, reaped in Sept. 17845 ‘ 
a crop of barley upon fpring fallow after wheat - 7o of O @ 
Wm. Whitmore, Eiq; of Dudmafton, near Bridgnorth, a crop of 
- barley, after turnip fallow ‘ - - - - 65 of 0 o 
Ditto {pring wheat, ditto - - - - - 33 ef o o 
Mr. Hett, Bawtry, Yorkfhire, a crop of barley upon turnip fallow 64 0/48 o 
Mr. Johnfon, near Manchetter, a crop of wheat trom potatoe fallow 55 of 0 o 
Ditto, ditto oats - - 75 ©0150 Oo 
Mr. James Goodwin, a crop at wheat ion pots itoe fallow - 41 8]27 16 
Mr. Richard Jepfon, a brufh crop of wheat aiter oats - - 45 ©f30 oO 
Mr. William Hollingworth, a crop of wheat from potatoe fallow 40 of2z5 o 
Mr. S. Butterworth, a crop of wheat from very fine potatoe fallow 65 cl35 o 
Mr. Charles Walker, a crop cf wheat from fummer fallow - - 50 of¢5 o 
Mr. Samuel Norris, Burnage, a bruh crop of wheat after wheat 52 Of O oOo 
Mr. Lees, Reddifh- hall, a cropot wheat, fummer fallow, offweak clay 20 off5 o 
Mr. Bramall, of Reddifh, a crop of wheat from potatoe fallow - 53 24137 16 
Mr. J. Fogg, near Stockport, a crop of wheat from potatoe fallow 60 of45 o 
Mr. Kay, of High Grove, near Stockport, a crop of beans - 1300 cfo o 


Mr. James Thompfon, of Thorp, near Stockton, a crop of carrots, 30 tons to the acre. 
N.B. The above crops have been produced from the following quantities of grain re- 


fpectively. 


Beans - - 2 bufhels 


Barley 1 buthel 8 quarts 


Wheat, nearly 1 buthel pe Satete so } Oats 2 bufhels 8 quarts. 


The following crops, fown in autumn 
31784, and in the fpring of 1785, were 

rowing in July laft, and then exhibited a 
ug and hopeful, and, . where pro- 
per and feafonable hocing had taken place, 
a wonderful appearance, viz. In the neigh- 
hourhoods of Birmingham, Bromfgrove, 
Waltall, Lichfield, and Stratford upon- 
Avon, upwards of three hundred acres, re- 
fpectively belonging to Lord Donegall, 
Lord Plymouth, F. P. Eliot. Efq; John 
Kettle, xig; H. Cecil, Efg; Mr. Crefial, 
Mr, Carpenter, Mr. Biettle, Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Green, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Partridge, 
Mr. Moor, Mr. Smith, Mr. Fiancis, Mr. 
Simpfon, Mr. Galton, Mr. Short, Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. Baker, Mr. Payton, Mr. 
Boot, Mr. Stephens ; alio in Herefordfhire 
and Breconthire upwards of two huntlred 
acres, refpectively belonging to Sir George 
Cornwall, —— Cot: rell, F fg; Thomas 
Clutton, Efq; Penn Watkins, Efi; —— 
Wilkins, Eig; Mr. Warren, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Philips, &c. Alfo feveral hundred 
acres in Lancafhire, Chefhire, Yorkthire, 
Nottinghamfhire ; and many. other places 
too numerous to be inferted. 

Thefe machines equally excel in fetting 
or planting all forts of grain and feed, 
even carrot-feed, to exaétnefs. They owe 
from cight to ten ftatute acres per day with 


one man, a boy, and two horfes. They 
depofit the grain or feed in any given quan- 
tity, from one peck to three ‘buthels per 
acre, regularly and uniformly, and that 
without grinding or bruifing the feed, and 
at any given depth, from h: half an inch to 
half a dozen inches, in rows at the diftance 
of twelve, fixteen, and twenty-four inches, 
or any other diftance. They are ally 
ufetul on all lands, are durable, eafy to 
manage, and by no means fubjeé&t to be 
put oui of repair. 

We underttand that thefé machines are 
made and fold by Mr. Chriftopher Per- 
kins, at Stockton-upon-Tees, ete ng 
upon-Tyne, and Kingfton- upon- -Hull 
and by Mr. John Brown! ull, at the Eagle 
Foundry, Birairgham ; with four ma 
ters, fifteen guineas; with five coul ters, 
fixteen guineas ; the hoe and quitch rake 
together 11. a1s. 6d.—And a model of 
the machine and hoe may now be feen at 
the White Be ‘ay Baiinghall-flreet, and at 
o Gs tfield’s, Newgate-ftreet, London. 

e have great pleatiure in announci! 
to he pub slic, and giving fo clear an idea 
of this ufeful invention: for, to ufe the 
words cf the Patentee, *¢ If to be inttru 
mental in bringing forward a practical iy- 
{tem of agriculture, whereby the tenant or 
occupicr, fhall, upon a certainty, ders 
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advantages (over and above his ufual 
profits by common methods) more than 
equal to the rent of the land, fha!l be 
thought an object worthy the attention of 
noblemen, gentlemen, and others concern- 
ed in agriculture, it cannot appear a matter 
of inditterence to them, thus to have com- 
municated the above faéts, than which no- 
thing can more clearly demonttrate_the a- 
bove affertion.” 7 


4 Curious Hiftory of the Manners, 
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Our limits not allowing us to give fufi- 
cient directions for the ule of this machine, 
we mutt refer the reader for them to 
“ Cooke’s Drill Hufbandty ;” intimating 
moreover, that where perional directions 
may be deemed neceflary, the Patentee 
undertakes that one of his fervants fhall 
wait on any of the purchafers of this fin- 
gularly uleful machine. 


Virtues, Vices, Cuftoms, Language, 


Drefi, Diet, and Diverfions, of the People of Great Britain, from 
the Accefion of Henry IV, 4. D. 1399, to that of Henry VII, 
A. D. 1485: Collected from Dr. HENRY’s Hittory of Great 


Britain, Vol. V. 


F the heroic Henry V. were now to arife 
from the dead, and appear in the ftreets 
of London, mounted on his war-horfe, 
and clothed in complete armour, what a- 
ftonifhment Would he excite! How much 
would he be furprifed at every object around 
him. If he were carried to St. Paul’s, he 
would neither know the church, nor under- 
ftand the fervice. In a word, he would 
believe himfelf to be in a city, and among 
a people, he hati never feen. 

No very material alteration in the ranks 
of men in fociety took place in this period ; 
but there was a confiderable change in their 
comparative importance and influence The 
dittin&tion between the nobility and gentry 
of England was now fully eftablifhed, in 
confequence of the divifion of the Parlia- 
ment into two Houfes ; and the former en- 
joyed feveral privileges to which the latter 
had no clain. ‘The Parliament of Scot- 
land ftill continued to meet in-one houfe ; 
and their nobility hardly enjoyed any pecu- 
liar advantages, except their title and pre- 
cedency, befides thofe they derived from 
the greatnefs of their fortunes, and num- 
ber of their followers. ‘The citizens and 
burgeffes of both kingdoms were not {0 
much -defpifed as they had been fonnerly ; 
and even the common people were treated 
with greater lenity, as their haughty lords 
often ftood in need of their afli:tance in the 
field of battle. 

At this period there was a great dimi- 
nution of the numbers of the people of 
every rank (beggars excepted) by the depo- 
pulation of the.country, occafioned by fa- 
mine, peftilence, and war. 

What great numbers of brave men fell 
in the civil and foreign wars of Henry IV! 
What multitudes perifhed in the French 
wars of Henry V, and VI! The Engiith 





nobility and gentry engaged in thofe wars 
with the greateit ardour, in hopes of ob- 
taining fplendid fettlements on the conti- 
nent ; but fo many of them loft their lives, 
that in the latt year of Henry V, there 
was not a fufficient number of gentlemen 
left in Englead to carry on the bufinefs 
of government. On this account, in the 
goth of Henry V, a ftatute was enacted, al- 
lowing the King to continue Sheriffs and 
Efcheators in their offices four years. In 
a word, befare the termination. of thefe 
foreign wars, England and France were 
both fo much exhaufted, that, in fome 
campaigns, they could’hardly bring 10,009 
men isto the field on either fide. 7 
The French wars weve fucceeded by the 
loody conteit between the Houfes of York 
and Lancafter, which was peculiarly fatal 
to perfons of rank, and feemed to threaten 
them with cxtirpation? According to Philip 
de Comines, one of the moft credible hif- 
torians of thofe times, no fewer than 60 or 
80 Princes and Nobles af the blood-royal 
of England loft their lives in this quarrel, 
either in battle or on the fcaffold. The 
fame writer fays, that Edward 1V, told 
him one day in converfation, that in all 
the g pitched battlesghe had gained, he 
had fought on foot, and that as foon as 
the enemy began to fly, he mounted his 
horfe, and cried to his men, to {pare the 
commor people, and kill their leaders. At 
the battle of Towton, three Earls and ten 
Lords. of the Lancaftrian party, befides a 
prodigioys number of Knights and Gen- 
tlemen, were left dead on the field. At 
the firft Parliament of Edward 1V, long 
hefore the conclufion of that fatal conteft, 
the nobility of England confifted only of 
1 Duke, 4 Earls, 1 Vifcount, and 2g 
Barons ; all the nobility of the Lancattrian 
Sf puty 
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arty hawmg been either killed in battle or 
on icaffolds, or taken refuge in foreign 
countries, 

The fame-caufes of depopulation pro- 
duced the fame effe&ts in Scotland ; and 
in both countries they were vilible in ruined 
villages, uncultivated fields, and decaying 
towns and citics. Upcea the whole, we 
have good reafon to believe, that there 
were not 3,000.000, probably not- abeve 
2,500,000 of all ages in Britain, at the 
end of this period.. It is no objection to 
this, that we hear of numerous armies 
tran{ported to the continent, and appearing 
in the field in Britain; becaufe ail men, 
from 16 to 60, the clergy not excepted, 
were every moment liable to he called into 
the field. ~ 

Many of the rich and great both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, not to mention their 
crowned heads, experienced the moft de- 
plorable reverfes of fortune, and funk into 
indigence and ob{curity ; and fome of the 
moft ancient. and noble families were 
ruined, and almoft extirpated. ‘The com- 
mon people enjoyed few of the comforts, 
and fometimes even wanteci the neceflaries 
of life ; and neither their perfons nor pro- 

rties were fecure. 

Chivalry flourifhed greatly in England, 
in the 14th, but declined in the 1 5th cen- 
tury. Our Kings and Nobles were then 
fo much engaged in real combats, that 
they could not pay equal attention to the 
reprefentation of them in tilts and tourna- 
ments. However, it was fat trom being 
exting&t. Henry V, of England, and James 
I, of Scotland, are highly extolled for their 
dexterity in tilting; and Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, was famous 
for the victories he gained, both at home 
and abroad, in thofe knightly encounters. 
Many of the firl productions of the prefs 
wert books of Chivaliy, and adventures of 
Knights-errant. We meet with a great 
number of Royal proteétions, granted by 


‘our Kings te foreign Princes, Nobles, and 


Knights, to come into England to perform 
feats of arms ; and licences to their qwn 
‘fubje&s, to go into foreign countries, for 
the like purpofe. Ail coronation’ and 
royal marriages were attended with fplendid 
tilts and tournaments. 

‘The bravery and martial ardour of both 
the Britifh nations never appeared more 
confpicuous than in the prefent period, 
particularly in the réign of Herry V. But 
national as well as perfonal courage is fub- 
Jeét to fudden and furprifing changes, which 
are fometimes produced by very trifling 
caufes. There is not a more remarkable 


example of this in hiftory, than that extra- 
ordinary revolution in the fpirits of the 
French and Englifh armies, at the fiege of 
Orleans in 1428. Before that period, the 
Englith fought like lions, and the French 
fled before them-like fheep. But as foon 
as the Maid of Orleans, a poor obfcure 


‘fervant girl, about 17, appeared on the 


fcene of action, ‘the fortune of war, and 
the fpirits of the contending naiions, were 
entirely changed. The French became 
bold and daring; the Fnglifh d-fardly 
and defponding. The terror of that he- 
roine was not confined to the Englith army 
in France, but teized the great body of the 
people at home, and msde many, who had 
enlifted in the fervice, defist, and hide 
themfelves in holes and corners. This 
appears from the proclamations iflued in 
England, commanding the Sheriffs to ap- 
prehend thofe, who had deferted, and 
concealed themfelves, /or fear of the Maid. 
The hospitality of our anceftprs has been 
confidered as a certain proof of the noble- 
nefs and generofity of «heir tpirits. “The 
cattles of the powerful Barons were capa- 
cious palaces, daily crowded by their nu- 
merous retainess; who were always wel- 
come to thei plentiful tables. They had 
their privy-countellors, trea.urers, marthals, 
confiables, ftewards, fecretaries, chaplains, 
heralds, purfuivants, peges, guards, trum- 
peters, minftrels, anc, im a word, all. the 
officers of a royal court. The etique*te of 
their families was an exaét copy of that of 
the royal houfeho!d ; and fome of them 
lived in a degree of fplendour little inferior 
to that of the greateit Kings. ‘* Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick,” fays Stow, 
“was ever had in great favour of the 
Commons of the land, becau of exceed- 
ing houfehold which he daily kept in all 
countries wherever he fojourned or lay ; 
nd when he came to Lendon, he held 
fuch an houfe, that fix oxen were eaten at 
a breakfatt, and, every tavern was full of 
his meat.” The Earls of ‘Douglas, in 
Scotland, before the fall of that great fa- 
mily, rivalled, or rather exceeded theiy So- 
vereigns, in pomp and profufe hofpitality. 
But to this manner of living, it is highly 
probable, thefe great Chieftains were promp- 
ted, ‘by a defire of increafing the number 
and attachment of their retainers, on which, 
in thofe turbulent times, their dignity, and 
even fafety, depended, as well as by the 
innate generofity of their tempers. Thefe 
retainers did not conftantly refide in the 
families of their lords; but they wore 
their liveries and badges, frequently feafted 
in their halls, {welled their retinues in all 
great 
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t folemnities, attended them on their 
journies, and followed them to the field of 
battle. Sorne powerful Chiefiains had fo 
great a number of thefe retainers conftantly 
at their command, that they fet the laws at 
defiance, were formidable to their Sove- 
reigns, and terrible to their fellow-fub- 
jects ; and feveral laws were made againtt 
giving and receiving of liveries, which, 
however, produced little effeét at this pe- 
riod. 

But hofpitality was praftifed rather more 
than it is at prefent by perfons in the mid- 
die and lower ranks of life. This was 
owing to the fcarcity of ns, which obliged 
travelers and ftrangers to apply to private 
perfons for lodging and entertainment ; 
and thof who received them hofpitably ac- 
quired a right to a fimilar reception. This 
was fo much the cafe in Scotland, that in 
1424, James I. procured an A& of Par- 
liament, ordering inns to be fet up in all 
borough-rowns and thoroughfares. But 
travellers had been fo long accuftomed to 
Jodge in private houfes, that thefe public 
inns were quite negleéted ; which, on the 
petition of the innkeepers, produced an- 
other a&t, prohibiting travellers to lodge in 
private houfes where there were inns (ho/- 
talries ), under the penalty of 40s. to which 
both the hoft and gueft were fubjeét. 

The people of Britain were not charge- 
able with the negle&t of the ceremonies of 
religion in this period. Many of them 
fpent much of their time and money in 
performing thoie ceremonies. Not tomen- 
tion the almoft conitant fervice in cathe- 
drals and conventual churches, all the 
great Barons had Chaplains in their caf- 
tles, which much refembled cathedrals in 
the number of their clergy and chorifters ; 
the richnefs of their furniture and images ; 
and the pomp and regularity with which 
divine fervice was daily performed. ‘The 
Earl of Northumberland, for initance, had 
conitantly in his family a De::n of his Cha- 
pel, who was a Doétor of Divinity, a Sub- 
dean, and 9 other priefts; 11 finging men 
and 6 finging boys; in all 28 ; who daily 
performed the feryice in his chapel, at Ma- 
tins, Lady-mafs, High-mafs, Even-fong, 
and Complyne. - The four firft finging- 
men afted as organilts weekly by turns. 
This was a very fplendid and expenfive 
eftablifhment, conbhieg of greater num- 
bers than are now to be found in feveral 
cathedrals. 

But the religion of our anceftors in thofe 
times was fo ftrongly tinétured with grofs 
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fiperftition, that it had little tendency to 
enlighten their minds, regulate their pa{- 
fions, or reform their lives. Their Creed 
contained articles, which their very fenies, 
if they durft have uied them, might have 
convinced them could not be true. ‘The 
ceremonies of their worfhip were mere me- 
chanical operations, in which their minds 
had little or no concern; and they were 
taught to place their hopes of divine fa- 
vour on fuch fallacious grounds as the 
pardons of a venal prieft, the patronage of 
a faint, pilgrimages, faftings, naiielon, 
and the like. But the moft odious fea- 
ture of the religion of thofe times was 
its horrid cruelty and intolerance, which 
prompted them to burn their fellow-chrif- 
tians to athes, becaufe they dared tc think 
for themfelves, and to worfhip God in a 
manner which they deemed more accept- 
able-than the eftablifhed forms. ~~ 

One evidence that their religion had lit- 
tle influence on their morals is, that per- 
jury prevailed to a degree that is hardly 
credible ; and the obligations of the moft 
folemn oaths were almoft wholly difre- 
garded by perfons of all ranks. Befides 
many examples of this in the condwct of 
Edward IV, and Richard ITT, al} the Lords, 
Spiritual and Temporal, at the famous 
Parliament at Shrewfbury, A. D. 14938, 
called The Great Parliament, took a {o- 
lemn oath on the crofs of Canterbury, never 
to fuifer any of the aéts of that: Parliament 
to be changed; and yet thefe fame Lords, 
in lefs than two years after, repealed all 
thefe a&s. Various ceremonies were in- 
vented to give additional folemnity to oaths, 
and fécure their obférvation. Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, A. D. 1452, 
tock a moft tremendous oath, with all the 
Lords and Knights of his Court, to march 
an army againit the Grand Turk; but 
not one of them performed their oaths. * 
It is no wonder that the common people 
were fo profligate in this refpeCt, that not 
a few, we are told, lived by {wearing fot 
hire in the Courts of Judicature. 

The Englifh were remarkable at this 
period, among the nations of Europe, for 
the abfurd -and impious practice of pro- 
phane fwearing in converfation. ‘The 
Count of Luxemburgh, accompanied by 
the Earls of Warwick and Stafford, vifited 
the Maid of Orleans in her prifon at Rouen, 
where fhe was chained to the floor. ‘The 
Count, who had fold her to the Englith, 
“ape ce that he had come to treat with 
ner about her ranfom. Viewing him with’ 


* See a curious account of the magnificept ceremonies en tlfis occafion, in page 
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juft refentment and difdain, fhe cried, “ Be- 
gone! you have neither the inelination, nor 
the power to ranfom me.” ‘Then turning 
her eyes to the two Earls, fhe faid, “ I 
know that you Englifh are determined to 
put me to death, and imagine, that after I 
am dead, you will conquer France. But 
though there were a hundred -thoufand 
more God-dam-mees in France than thefe, 
they will never conquer that kingdom.”— 
So early had the Englith got* this odious 


nickname, by their too frequent ufe of 
that -horrid imprecation. Otterbourne, a 
contemporary hiftorian, who had frequently 
converfed with Henry VI, mentions it as a 
very extraordinary peculiarity in the cha- 
racter of that Prince, that he did not Swear 
in common converfation, but reproved his 
Minifters and Officers of State, when he 
heard them fwearing. 
[To be continued. } 


A History of the principal OccuRRENCES during the late memorable 
SrzGe of GiBRALTAR; continued from Page 265 of our laff 


Magazing. 


THE convoy, as it appsoached the 
Bay, were much annoyed by fifteen gun- 
boats, which, however, were foon ob- 
liged to retire, The fame day, (April 12, 
1781) the enemy, for the firft te, bom- 
barded the garrifon with great fury ; no 
leis than 114 cannon and mortars playing 
upon it atonce. This was continued from 
time to time; with a Ceflation only of the 
fire at noon, which was owing to a cuftom 
pretty general in Spain, and other warm 
climates, that of indulging themfelves with 
a meridian nap. This luxury they could 
not refule themfelves even in war, and it 
was invariably obferved during their future 
operations. 

This bombardment deftroyed. a great 
number of the effeéts belonging to the in- 
habitants, and expofed what remained to 
the depredations of the foldiery, who re- 
fenting the hoarding up and concealing a 


quantity of ne¢eflary articles, with the ava- 


ritious view of enhancing the prices, were 
guilty, in fpite of all the reftraints of dif- 
cipline, of great intemperance, irregulari- 
i%s, and wanton wafte. One inftance of 
which was, their roafting a pig by a fire 
made of sinnarmon. 

On the roth, the Britifh fleet, which 
had been continually harraffed by the ene- 
my’s gun-boats, left the Bay. Not only 
the town, but the fortifications were by 
this time greatly injured by the conftant 
fire againft them. The garrilow orders of 
the 26th expreffed, that any foldier, con- 
viéted of being drunk, or aflcep upon his 
poft, or found marauding, fhould be im- 
mediately executed. Thefe rigorous mea- 
fures were ab/folutely neceflary ; for the 
foldiers had now arrived at fuch a pitch of 
licentioufnefs, that no refpect, or even obe- 
dience, was paid to their officers on duty. 
On the 27th, twenty vittuallers, with fup- 

, 


plies from Minorea, (which the governor 
had previoufly ordered to be purcha- 
fed, left any accident fhould prevent the 
timely arrival of Admiral Darby) arrived 
under the convoy of four frigates and a 
floop, commanded by Captain Curtis. On 
the and of May, a hell from the garrifon 
fell upon the eaftern traverfe, in the St. 
Carlos’s battery, under which was the 
enemy’s magazine, and communicating 
with the powder, blew it up. The da- 
mage was fo very confiderable, that their 
ordnance were filent for feveral days. 

On the 9th, a very fingular circumftance 
happened, which is thus related by Capt. 
Drinkwater: Lieutenant Lowe, of the 12th 
regiment, a fuperintendant of the working- 
parties, loft his leg, by a fhot, on the flope 
of the hill under the Caftle. He faw the 
fhot before the fatal effe&t, but was fafci- 
nated to the fpot. This fudden arreit of 
the faculties was nothing uncommon:: feve- 
ral inftances oceurred to my own obferva- 
tion, where men, totally free, have had 
their fenfes fo engaged by a fhell in its 
defcent, that, though fenfible of their dan- 
ger, even fo far. as to cry for aflittance, 
they have becn immediately fixed to the 
place. But what is more remarkable, thefe 
men have fo inftantaneoufly recovered them- 
felves on its fall to the ground, as to re- 
move to a place of fafety before the fhell 
burit.” 

The town was by this time nearly de- 
ftroyed by the repeated fire of the gun and 
mortar boats. On the 23d, a fhell fell 


Ajnto a houfe in Hardy-town, and killed 


Mr. Ifrael, a very refpeftable Jew, with 
Mrs. Thourale,.a female relation, and his 
clerk. Another, from the St. Carlos’s 
battery, fell into a houfe near South fhed, 
in which were fifteen or fixteen perfons : 
the fhell burtt; but all efcaped, except a 

child, 
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child, whofe mother had experienced a 
fimilar fate fome time before. A foldier 
of the 73d regiment was ‘killed in his bed 
by a thot ; and a Jew butcher was equally 
unfortunate. In all, feven were killed, 
and twelve or thirteen wounded. A {plin- 
ter of the thell which was fo fatal amongtt 
Mr. Ifiael’s family, is now exhibited, as a 
curiofity worthy of notice, in Sir Afhton 
Lever’s mufeum, where this affe&ting ftory 
is alfo related. ‘ During the attack on 
the 1{t of June,” fays Capt. Drinkwater, 
‘an ineident happened which I will beg 
leave to iniert. foldier, rambling about 
the town, accidentally found in the ruins 
of a houfe feveral watches, and other ar- 
ticles of value, which he immediately made 
prize of ; but how to -fecrete them afier- 
wards, was a fubjeét that required the ut- 
mof reach of his invention. He was fen- 
fible he could not fecure them in his quar- 
ters, ag every foldier of his regiment was 
examined on -his return from duty to his 
bomb-proof. He refolved, therefore, on a 
fingular expedient: taking out the wad, 
which ferved as a tompion to a gun on 
the King’s baftios, he lodged his prize, 
which was tied in his handkerchief, as far 
as he could reach within the gun, and put 
the wad in its former place. In times of 
peace, he could not have devifed a better 
repofitory ; but unfortunately the gun- 
boats came in the evening, whilft he was 
fait afleep in his cafemate, not apprehend- 
ing an¥ danger to his fecreted treafure : this 
richly-loaded gun was one of the firft that 
was difcharged, and the foundation of his 
future greatnefs was difperfed in an in- 
ftant."—In an attack on the 3d, a cor- 
poral, going with the relief at Land-port, 
had the muzzle’ of his firelock clofed, and 
the barrel twifted like a french-horn by a 
fhell, without injury to his perfon. 

‘ Early in the morning of the 6th, a fhell 
fell into a tent behind General La Motte’s 
quarters, at the fouthward, in which were 
two men of tle 58th, afleep. They were 
not awakened by its fall ; but a ferjeant in 
an adjacent tent heard it, and ran near 
forty yards to a place of fafety, when he 
recolleSted the fituation of his comrades. 
Thinking the fhell had fallen’ blind, he re- 
turned and awakened them: both imme- 
diately rofe, buteontinued by the place, 
debating on the narrow efcape they had 
had, when the fhell exploded, and forced 
them with great violence againft the gar- 
dén-wall, but miraculoufly did no further 
mifchief than deftroying every thing in the 
tent. 

To cover the garrifon from the gun- 
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boats, the Governor had conftrué&ted two 
prames, called the Vanguard and Repuife, 
each to carry four or five heavy cannon. 
*¢ On the morning of the 7th of Auguit,”” 
fays Capt. Drinkwater, “ before the haze 
was quite difpelled in the Gut, a fignal 
for an enemy was made by the Spaniards 
at Cabrita point. As the fog difperfed, 
we difcovered, at a confiderable diftance, 
a veflel becalmed, but rowing towards the 
Garrifon with the current. Fourteen gun- 
boats were thea advancing from Algeziras 
to intercept her; upon which, Captain 
Curtis, of the Brilliant, ordered out Sir 
Charles Knowles, with three barges, to 
endeavour to get along-fide, and receive 
any difpatches the veffel might have on 
board, whilft he attended the towing out 
of the Vanguard and Repulf prames, to 
cover them, and proteét her. One of the 
barges refolutgly went on board, and re- 
turned with a packet from Government. 
The veffel by this time was about a league 
and a half from the Garrifoi, and the 
headmof gun-boat within fhot, advancing 
apparently with an intent to board: ftop- 
ping, however, at, the diftance of a few 
hundred yards, fhe poured in a difcharge 
of round and grape fhot, and was imme- 
diately feconded by her conforts atlern. 
The veffel, which we now difcovered to 
be a King’s floop of war, retyrned the fa- 
lute with a broadfide and mufquetry from 
her quarter-deck ; and a fpirited aétion 
commenced. 

“< Appearances at this juncture were fo 
greatly in favour of the Spaniards, that the 
Garrifon gave up the floop fer loft. Be- 
calmed a league from the Rock, and four- 
teen gun-boats, each carrying a twenty-fix 
pounder, full of men, cannonading her on 
every fide with grape and round fhot; a 
zebeque alfo bearing down with a gentle 
breeze ; were circumitances which feemed 
to preclude the poflibility of efcape. Af- 
ter maintaining, however, a very warm, 

“judicious, and well-ferved fire, often ob- 
ligmg the boats to retire, the wefterly 
breeze at laft reached her; and not long 
afterwards fhe was fafe under our guns. 
She proved to be the Helena floop of war, 
fourteen finalf guns, Captain Roberts, in 
fourteen days trom England. Her lof 
during this aétion was much lefs than could 
lrave been poffibly imagined, when we 
conlidcred the fhowers of grape and round 
fhot that every inftant furrounded her : 
fhehad only one killed and two wounded ; 
but her upper rigging and fails were much 
cut and injured. We attributed the hull’s 
being {carcely touched, to the conftruétion 
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of the gun-boats; for, . being originally 
intended to annoy at a diftance, their can- 
non could not be depreffed. ‘The enemy 
however did not efcape fo well: numbers 
were feen to drop in the boats from the 
muiquetry of the fioop, and feveral were 
towed off difabled ; which were very con- 
vincing proofs that their lofs was confi- 
derable. 

«“ The enemy's bombardment, if we 
may now call it by that name, fearcely 
exceeded, at this time, THREE fhel!s in 
the twenty-four hours, which the toldiers 
(conjeCturing that fome allufion might be 
intended, by thet fuperftitious nation, to 
the facred Trinity) jocofeély, though pro- 
fanely termed, father, Son, aud Holy 
Ghof. It is not indeed altogether impro- 
bable, that the Speniards might entertain 
fome bigoted refpect for that myitical num- 
ber, and, confidering the Britifh in the 
light of herctics, might apprehend fome 
ans fiom it, im the great work of con- 
werting the Garrifon to the Catholic faith: 
at leaft it is dificult, on a more reafonable 
ground, to account for their exaétly con- 
tinung to fire neither more nor lefs, for fo 
wonfiderable a pericd. 

“ The mention of this circumftance 
brings to my recolle€lion another, of a ri- 
diculous nature, which ferves to demon- 
ftrate the thoughtleflnefS of the Englith 
foldiers, who can jeft in the hour of dan- 
ger, and indulge their prejudices at the ex- 

ce of what other nations, however differ- 
ing in fentiment, generally agree to hold 
in a degree of refpect. It is firft to be 
remembered, that, according to the arti- 
cles of capitulation, by which the Garrifon 
was furrendered to the Admiral Sir George 
Rooke, it was ftipulated that the inhabi- 
tants fhould be aa in their religion: 
the old Spanifh church was therefore con- 
tinued as a place of worfhip for thofe of 
wie Roman Catholic perfuafion, and, as 
is ufual in Roman Cathclic churches, was 
decorated, amongft others, with figures, as 
large as life, of our Saviour and the Virgin 
Mary. 

«© At the commencement of the firing, 
when the foldiers were enguged in a fuc- 
ceflion of irregularities, a party of them 
aflembled in the Spanifh church, to caroule 
and be merry. In the midit of their jollity, 
the image of the Virgin Mary was obierved 
in the ruins by one of the party, who in- 
itantly propofed, as a picce of fun, to 


_place her Ladyfhip in the whirligiz, a 


machine excéted at the bottom of the Grand 


, 
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de, for the punifhment of {colding wo- 
0% or prach guilty. of trifling wilde 
meanours. The fcheme feemed to mect 
with general approbation, till one, wifer 
than the reft, ftopped them with a remark, 
that it would ill become them, as military 
men, ‘and particularly Englifhmen, to 
punith any perfon without a trial. A 
Court Martial confequently fat, with mock 
ceremony ; and her Ladyfhip was found 
guilty of drunkennefs, debauchery, and 
other high crimes, and condemned to the 
whirligigs whither fhe was immediately 
carried in proceffion. 
s¢ The Governor, (who, notwitliftand- 
ing the firing, regularly attended the pa- 
rade) at guard-mounting difcovered the 
' Virgin in confinement ; but expreffed 

is difapprobation of the aétion, and or- 
dered her inftantly to be removed to the 
White convent, where, by the bye, fhe 
was by no means exempt from further in- 
fult and difgrace. If a bigoted Spuniard 
could -have beheld this tranfaétion, he pro- 
bably would have thought the Englifh 
worfe than heretics ; and would have con- 
cluded, that their impiety could not fail to 
attract the fpecial vengeance of Heaven.” 

On the 27th, ‘* a wounded matrofs was 
killed by a fhell in the Hofpital. The 
circumftances attending this man’s cafe are 
fo melancholy and affeéting, that I cannot 
pafs them over in filence. Some time pre- 
vious to this event, he had been fo un- 
lucky as to break his thigh: being a man 
of great {fpirits, he ill brooked the con- 
finement which’ his cafe demanded, and 
exerted himfelf to get abroad, that be 
might enjoy the benefit of the frefh air in 
the court of the hofpital: unfortunately, in 
one of his playful moments, he fell, and 
was obliged to take to his bed again. He 
was in this fituation, when a fhell from 
the mortar-boats fell into the ward, and 
rebounding lodged upon him. The con- 
valefcents and fick, in the fame room, in- 
ftantly fummed up tirength to crawl out 
on hands and knees, whilft the fule was 
burning ; but this wretched victim was 
kept down by the weight of the fhell, 
which after fome feconds burit, took off 
both his legs, and fcorched him in a dread- 
ful manner: but, what was {till more 
horrid, he furvived the explofion, and was 
fenfible to the very moment that death re- 
lieved him from his mifery.' His laft words 
were expreffive of regret that he had not 
been killed on the batteries.” 

{ To be concluded in our Supplement. J 
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- THE furrender of Earl Cornwallis was 
the laft military tran{aétion of any moment 
‘on the continent of North America. When 
intelligence of this important event arrived 
in England, it feemed to operate with ir- 
refiftible conviétion: for men of all-ranks 
and: parties now declaimed agaimft the con- 
‘tinuance of the American war, as unpro- 
ductive of the effeét originally in view, 
and abfolutely ruinous to both countries. 
The influence of this conviction foon ap- 
peared in the Houfe of Commons. On 
the 12th of December 1781, Sir James 
Lowther made two motions, declaratory of 
the fenfe of the Houle againft the further 
continuance of the American war. Thefe 
motions were loft, by a counter motion for 
the order of the day, which was carried by 
a majority of 200 to 179.* A motion, 
of the fame tendency, was made on the 
22d of February following, by General 
Conway, and loft by a majority of only 
One. + But on the 27th of the fame 
month, the General was more fuccefsful : 
his riction, under a different form, being 
carried by a majority of nineteen.{ He 
immediately moved for an Addrefs to his 
Majelty, expreflive of the fenfe of the 
Houle. This was carried without a divi- 
fion ; as was a refolution of the Houfe, on 
the 4th of March following, declaring ail 
fuch to be enemies to their King and 
country, who fhould advife, or attempt, 
any farther profecution of an offenfive war 
on the continent of North America. Thefe 
meafures were not wanting in their intended 
effeé&t, and produced, foon after, the entire 


diffolution of Lord North’s long admini- 
ftration. 

In confequence of the refolution of the 
Houfe, whofe object was thus an accom- 
modation with the Americans, and of 
powers afterwards granted to the crown 
for negociating and concluding a general 
or particular peace or truce, with the whoie, 
or with any part of that people, and for 
fufpending and ietting afide all former 
laws, whofe operations werein contraven- 
tion to that purpofe, inftruétions had been 
difpatched to Sir GuyCarleton (who fuc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Clinton in the command 
of the army, and the government of New- 
York) to ufé his endeavours. for carrying 
thefe difpofitions into effect. 

Upon thele advices, Sir Guy Carleton, 
pretty early in the month of May, 1782, 
difpatched a letter to General Wathington, 
informing him of the pioceedings of Par- 
liament, of the difpofitions prevalent both 
in that body and the Britith government, 
and of his own confequent inftructions ; 
accompanied with fuch written or printed 
documents, as were neceflary to illuftrate 
and authenticate what he had ftated; and 
requiring, at the fame time, a paflport for 
Mr. Morgan, his fecretary, who he wanted 
to difpatch on the fame fubie& to congrefs. 
Wathington, as uiual, evading to act 
from himéelf in the bufinefs, referred the 
matter of the paffport to congreis; and 
that body, on the 14th of the fame 
month, iffued a public refolution, forbid- 
ding the commander in chief to giant the 
pafiport. 


. 
* See. the Debates on this oceafion, in our Magazine fos February 1782, p. 87. 
++ See our Magazine for April 1782, p. 209. | 
} See the Debates in our Magazine for May, p- 25" 5 and a lift of the Members that 
voted on both fides, with his Majefty’s Antiver to the Addrefs of the Houic, and their 


fublequent refolution, in our Magazine for March, p. 140. 
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This idea of opening feparate negocia- 
tions with particular governments or bodies 
of men, or even of attempting to open atreaty 
with congrefs without the concurrence of 
its allies, caufed no fmall alarm, and was 
much refented by the feveral ftates. They 
were perhaps equally apprehenfive of its 
producing a {chifm among themfelves, and 
of its exciting the jealoufy of I*rance. Re- 
folutions from the general aflemblies of 
Maryland, New Jeriey, Penfylvania, and 
Virginia, were accordingly {peedily iffued, 
in which they declared, That a propofition 
from the enemy, to all or any of the United 
States, for peace or truce, feparate from 
their allies, was infidious and inadmifhible. 
That a propofition for treating with any af- 
fembly or body of men in America, other 
than the congrefs, was infidious and inad- 
miflible. That they (the refpective affem- 
blies) would not lilten to any propofition, 
nor fuffer any negociation, inconfiftent with 
their naticnal faith and federal union. 
And, that they would exert the utmoft 
power of their refpective ftates to carry on 
the war with vigour and effeét, until peace 
fhould be obtained in a manner conii{tent 
with their national faith and federal union. 

The council of Penfylvania went farther 
than the general affemblies in their zeal 
upon this occafion. ‘They declared, That 
all men, or bodies of men, who fhould pre- 
fume to enter into any feparate or partial 
convention er agreement with Great Bri- 
tain, ought to be confidered and treated as 
open and avowed enemies of ,the United 
States of America. That any propofitioris 
which might be made by the Court of 
Great Britain, tending, in any manner 
whatfcever, to violate the treaty between 
them and their iluftrious ally, ought to be 
treated with every mark of indignity and 
contempt. They feemed even to entertain 
fome jealoufy with refpect to the integrity 
of the general reprefentative of the States, 
or af leait to manifelt a difpofition to re- 
ftrain its authority, by a refolution in which 
they declared, That the congrefs had no 
power, authority, or right, to do any aét, 
matter, or thing, whatever, that might have 
a@ tendency to yield up, or abridge, the {o- 
vereignty and independence of that ftate, 
tvithout its confent previoufly obtained. 

The congrefs likewife pafled a refolution, 
That the United States could not, with 
propriety, hold any conference or treaty 
with any commifiioners on the part of 
Great Britain, unlefs they thould, as a pre- 
liminary thereto, either withdraw their fleets 
and armies, or elf, in pofitive and exprefs 
terms, acknowledge the independence of the 

Lid States. . 
; 2 


Refolutions to a fimilar amount were ge- 
nerally paffed by theother States. In faét, 
the Americans were too young a peopley 
and had too much depending upon the efta- 
blifhment of a favourable and equitable 
charaéter with other nations, to venture, at 
the very threfhold of thelr emancipation, 
and jutt entering into the rank and confide- 
ration of a fovereign ftate, upon any viela- 
tion of their public faith ; particularly, to 
abandon thofe who had juit faved them 
from the fubjugation, if not vengeance, of 
the parent country, would have been a de- 
gree of perfidy too flagrant, to be admitted 
under any laxity of moral ties, or almoft 
juttified by any change of political fituation. 

It was probably fome jealoufy on this 
fubje&t, expreffed or apprehended on the 
fide of France, that. occafioned congrefs, 
fo long after as the month of O&tober, to 
iffue a public declaration, in which, after 
reciting that France and they were equally 
bound by the conditions of their alliance, 
that neither fhould conclude either peace or 
truce with Great Britain, without the con- 
fent of the other ;~and obferving, that their 
minifters in Europe were vetted with full 
power and authority, in their behalf, and 
in concert with their allies, to negociate and 
conclude a general peace ; they then pro- 
ceed to declare in the ftrongeft terms (in 
order, as they fay, to extinguith ill-founded 
hopes, to fruftrate infidious attempts, and 
to manifeft to the whole world the purity of 
their intentions) their fixed and unalterable 
determinstion, inviolably to adhere to the 
treaty of alliance with his Moft Chriftian 
Maielly, and to conclude neither a feparate 
peace nor truce with Great Britain: nor, 
that they would not enter into the difcuf- 
ficn 6f any overtures for pacification, but 
in confidence and in concert with his Moft 
Chriitian Maiefty. 

The concluding article of this docur-ent 
fuficientiy fhews the apprehenfions they 
entertained of a {chim among themfelves 
upon the fubjeét of peace; that is, that 
fome one or more of the ftates might be fo 
lured, by the advantages to bé derived from 
an early and {eparate accommodation, that 
neither the bonds of federal union, nor of 
their foreign alliance, would be able to 
withitand the ftrong temptations of felf-in- 
tereft that might be held out to them. It 
was undoubtedly upon this principle, and 
perhaps, likewife, under an apprehenfion of 
popular commotions, if the people were to 
become fully. acquainted with the extent of 
the advantages that might be offered, that 
they ftrongly urged the refpettive ftates (in 
order, as they faid, to guard againft the {e- 
cret ariifices and machinations of the e- 


nemy) 



































enemy) to be vigilant and ative in detett- 
ing and feizing all = _—— and 

ies, that they might ught to condign 
pe mig officers of all depart- 
ments, who might he charged with perfons 
coming from the enemy under the protec- 
tion of flags of truce, fhould be enjoined to 
take efpecial care, that fuch perfons might 
not abufe their privileges, but be reftrained 
from all. intercourfe with the country and 
inhabitants, which was not neceflary for 
tranfacting the public bufinefs on which 
they might be fent : and, that no fubject of 
his Britannic Majefty, coming directly or 
indireétly from any part of the Britith do- 
minions, fhould be admitted into any of the 
United States during the war. 

While the Americans were difplaying 
the public fidelity, and endeavouring even 
to cut off the poflibility of temptation by 
fhutting out every overture towards a fepa- 
rate accommodation, we are to look to the 
meafures that were purfuing in Europe, for 
the attainment of a general peace between 
all the parties concerned in the war. 

Two of the firit powers in Europe, the 
Emprefs of Ruffia agd the Emperor of 
Germany, were the mediators in this great 
bufinefs ; the difficulties of which feemed 
in no final] degree to be done away, by the 
difpofition of granting independence to 
America which prevailed in England. 
With refpe& to France, indeed, as the at- 
tainment of that point was her only avowed 
objeét in the war, its being granted feemed 
at once to remove the very ground of con- 
tention ; and to leave no farther-obftacles 
in the way of an accommodation, than thofe 
which arofe merely from the circumftances 
of the war itfelf ; nor did the adjuflment of 
thefe feem exceedingly difficult; for tho’ 
her acguifitions in the Weft Indies were 
underbtedly confiderable and valuable, yet 
her lofles in the Eaft left the means of a 
réafonable equivalent in the hands of Eng- 
land ; without even confidering the ifland 
St. Lucia, upon the {pot, which was a pof- 
feffion of fuch importance, with refpeét to 
its fize, flrength, harbours, fituation, and 
capability of unbounded improventent, as 
gould not but weigh heavily in every poli- 
tical {cale of eftimation. 

As to Spain, if her conduct and motives 
could at all be clearly comprehended, fhe 
entered into the war, rather as an auxiliary, 
and in confequence of the family conga, 
than as a principal, or as acting at all upon 
national principles. The eftablithment of 


an independent empire in America was to 
her the moit alarming meafure in point of 
precedent, and the moft dangerous in its 
probable and natural coniequences, that 
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could poffibly have happened, the emanci- 
pation of Mexico and Peru from her own 
government only excepted. It feems pro- 
bable, that the did not apprehend (though 
the defign was avowed) that this event 
would have taken place, at the time fhe was 
led into the war ; untefs indeed it is fup- 
pofed, that fhe was fo dazzled by the 
fplendid obje&ts of Jamaica and Gib- 
raltar, as to be blind to all others. The 
acquifition of thefe, as well zs of Mi- 
norca, however unlikely at that time to 
be attained, was artfully held out by 
France, nat enly as a lure to the ambi- 
tion of the King, but as impofing an opi- 
nion on the people that they had a national 
intereft in view, and that they were not 
plunged madly into a war, which was not 
only entirely Bourbon, but highly danger- 
ous and deftructive in its principle and de~ 
fign to themfelves. The ill fortune of 
England in the war, or perhaps it may be 
faid, the defe&t of wifdom and ability in 
the diretion and application of the immenfe 
powers and the exhauttlefs ftock of valour 
which fhe pofieffed, enabled Spain to re- 
cover Minorca, and. to fubdue Weft-Flo- 
rida. As the war afforded no equivalent 
on the other fide to propofe for thefe, it 
was reafonably to be expected that they 
fhould continue in the hands of Spain, 
affording in one inftance a dittant frontier 
againit the enterprize of that future enemy, 
which fhe had herfelf taken fo much pains 
im creating, and in the other, a confiderable 
facrifice to royal and national vanity. But 
neither the embarraffed ftate of her fAnances, 
the repeated failure of all her defigns upon 
Jamaica, her late fignal defeat at Gibraljar, 
nor any other circumftances of her prefent 
condition, feemed to afford any folid ground 
to Spain, upon which fhe could reafonably 
attempt to eitablifh further claims. We 
have laid no ftrefs in this ftatement upon 
the Bahama iflands, (though they were 
eftimated at a high rate in the negeciation) 
as they could not have heen retained by 
Spain, and they were in fa&t moft honour. 
ably and gallantly recovered by a handful 
of private adventurers, before any thing 
of the peace was known. ; 

The Republic of Holland, unfortu- 
netely fallen and degraded in a degree 
which fhe had never before experienced, 
from the firft general acknowledgment. of 
her independency to the prefent ara, was, 
of courfe and of neceffity, reduced to de- 
pend entirely upon the favour, generofity, 
and protection of France, as well in the 
conclufion of a peace, as fhe had through 
the progrefs of the war. 

With refpect to the general circum- 
Tta ftances 
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ing ih the way to the reftoration of the 
public tranquillity. ’ 

The new adminiftration in England 
fpeedily adopted this bufinefs upon their 


ftances of the contending parties, the moft 
faccefsful members of the alliance, great 
and formidable as it was, f{carcely flood 
much ‘ie!3 in ‘need of peace than England, 
notwithftanding all her loffes, and expofed 
as the had fo long been, as a common 
butt, to withftand fingly all their attacks 
in every quarter. For it is probable that 
France had never been engaged, for the 
time of its continuance, in a more expen- 
five war than the prefent. Her extraordi- 
mary exertions at fea, the oppofite extremes 
of the globe in which they were made, the 
great and frequent loffes fuftained in the 
fupply, the immenfe current charges to 
which it was fubjected, by the greatnefs of 
the diftance, along. with the conttant two- 
fold drain, by loan and otherwife, of her 
treafure by America, may well be fup- 
pofed all together, m point of expence, 
abundantly to fupply the place of thof 
vaft armies which the had heretofore ufu- 
ally fupported, and even of the fubfidies 
which fhe had been in the habit of paying, 
in the courfe of her continental wars. It 
is to be allowed, that her commerce had 
flourifhed to a degree, in the prefent war, 
which the had never before experienced in 


any conteft with England ; but neither the 


advantages arifing from this circumftance, 
nor from the admirable financial regula- 
tions and reforms adopted during the pre- 
fent reign, were equivalent to the fupply 
ot the continual demands, and of the num- 
berlefs deficiencies produced by the war. 
Succeeding events have fhewn, that even a 
peace was not fufficient to prevent that 
nation from fuffering no fimall derange- 
ment of her monied and financial con- 
eerns, and which was accordingly attend- 
ed with its usual effect upon public credit. 
Under thefe general circumftances of 
the contending powers, the independence 
of America being granted, there did not 
feem to Le any nnghty impediment remain- 


coming inte power; and Mr. Grenville 
had pi for fome time in Paris, in order 
to fettle the neceffary preliminaries, and to 
fmooth the way for opening a negociation 
in due form. Thefe matters being fet- 
tled, Mr. Fitz-Herbert, the Minifter at 
Bruffels, proceeded to Paris, he being ap- 
pointed, on the part of England, as Ple- 
nipotentiary, to negociate and conclude a 
treaty of peace with the Minifter of France, 
Spain, and Holland. Mr. Ofwald, amer- 
chant, was likewife difpatched to the fame 
place, as Commiffioner from his Britannic 
Majefty, for treating of peace with John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, 
and Henry Laurens, four of the Commif- 
fioners appointed for the fame purpofe on 
the part of the United States of America. 

The differences with America were much 
fooner fettled (fo far at leaft as their inde- 
pendence on the main treaty could at pre. 
fent admit) than thofe with the European 
powers. On the 3oth of November, 
1782, provifional articles were figned on 
both fides, which were to be inferted in, 
and to conftitute a future treaty of peace, 
to be finally concluded between the ‘par- 
ties, when that between Great Britain and 
France took place. 

The preliminary articles of peace be- 
tween England and France were figned at 
Verfailles, on the zoth of January, 1783, 
by Mr. Alleyne Fitz~Herbert, on the part 
of the one, and by the Count de Vergennes, 
on that of the other; as the preliminary 
articles between England and Spain were, 
on the fame day, by the-firft of thefe gen~ 
tlemen, and by the Count :D’Aranda, ‘on 
the part of the Catholic King. The pre- 
liminary articles with Holland were not 
fettled till the 2d of September, 1783. * 


* See the articles with Spain, France, and America, in our Magazine for January, 
4783, and thofe with Holland in September following. 


OBSERVATIONS ox BLINDNESS, and on the Employment of the other 
Senfes to fupply the Loss of Sicut. By Mr. Bew. 


[From Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society at Manchefter.] 


Mongft the various accidents and ca- 
lamiiies, to which the human fpecies 

are fubieétcd, there are nene that excite 
compaiiion, or call forth cur benevolent 
aid more powerfully, than biindnefS. The 
blind man, in‘all ages and countries, has 
ever becn ailowed an indifputable claim on 


the good offices of his fellow-creatures; 
his neceflities have generally been fupplied 
with facred care ; and his genius, if it ap- 
proached to excellence, has been refpected 
with a degree of reverence, fuperior to 
what is ufually beftowed, on fuch as are 


poiicfed of the faculty of fight. 
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The faculty of fight, indeed, is juftly 
confidered as fuperior to any of the other 
fenfes. Hearing, tafting, and finelling, 
when co with vifion, appear very 
limited in their powers and determinations ; 
and though the fenfe of touch may poffefs 


the moft general, and accurate power of 


conveying the ideas of the various modifi- 
cations ef matter to the mind; yet the 
comprehenfivenefs, together with the in- 
ftanianeous celerity, with which vifion dif- 
plays to us the wonders of Nature, or the 
varieties of Art, far tranfcend any of the 

ceptions, that the touch, or the other 
fenfes, are able to furnifh us with. It is, 
perhaps, on this account, that we figura- 
tively employ the term, /eeizg, in acknow- 
ledging the confcious evidence of reafon 
and truth; and even extend the applica- 
tion, as the moft expreffive, to one of the 
diftinguifhing attributes of Almighty per- 
fection. 

In no part of the human fabric, or even 
throughout the whole of nature, with which 
we are acquainted, are there more evident 
marks of exquifite perfection and wifdom, 
than in what relates to the fenfe of feeing ; 
whether we direét our attention to the won- 
derful regularity, order, minutenefs, and 
velocity of the rays of light, which mini- 
fter to this fenfe, or to the firuéture and 
formation of the little organ, in which this 
faculty is dettined to refide. ‘ With a 
ball and focket, (as a learned and elegant 
Philofopher *, beautifully obferves) of an 
inch diameter, we are enabled, in an in- 
ftant of time, without changing our place, 
to perceive the dilpofition of an army, the 
figure ef a palace, and the variety of a 
land{cape ;” and not only, as he farther 
remarks, to “ find our way through the 
pathlefS ocean, traverfe the globe of the 
earth, determine iis figure and dimenfions, 
and delineate every region of it :”” But, 

- --- Breaking hence, take our ardent 
flight 

*¢ Thro’ the blue infinite,” 

afcertain the order, revolutions and diftan- 

ces of the planetary orbs, and even form 

probable conjectures on 


wren eee eee eee-e “ Every flar 

*¢ Which the clear concave of a winter's 
night 

** Pours on the eye, or aftronomic tube, 

** Far ftretching, fnatches from the dark 
abyfs.” 


THOMSON. 


* Dr. Reid, p. 121. 
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In contemplating, therefore, the e:tten- 
five and almoft unlimited properties of vi- 
fion, we not only find our gratitude warm, 
ed and elevated to piety and devotion, but 
are,. likewife, confcious of an voluntary 
impulfe, that urges us to exert our endea- 
vours, towards the affiftance of {uch as are 
unfortunately deprived of this noble facul- 
ty, whenever they are prelenied to our no- 
tice. 

And here, again, we have every motive 
to infpire us with admiration of the provi= 
dential wifdom and benevolence, difplayed 
by the diyine Author of our exiftence. 
For, notwithftanding the great and com+ 
prehenfive powers of fight, there is little of 
the aétual knowledge acquired by this fa- 
culty, that may not, by attentive-and pa- 
tient perfeverance, be communicated to the 
man who has been doomed to darknels 
from his birth. The bigot, or the enthu~ 
fiaft, who condemns the refearches of phi- 
lofophy, and erroneoufly pronounces them 
to be incompatible with religion; per- 
ceives, with aftonifhment; the blind ena- 
bled to expatiate on light or colours; on 
reflection, refra&tion, and on thé various 
fubjects, from which we might naturally 
fuppofe they would be excluded, by the 
deprivation of fight; and fatisfies himielf 
with abruptly referring the whole to the 
immediate difpenfation of the Deity. The 
Philcfopher, on the other hand, though, 
with willing fubmiffion, he ultimately at- 
tributes the effects to Omnipotence; is, 
neverthelefs, defirous to avoid the cenfure 
paffed on the servant, * who buried his ta- 
lent in a napkin; and ventures to exert 
the abilities with which he may be endow- 
ed in endeavouring to invettigate the means 
by which the effects axe ordained to be ac- 
complifhed, to the end, that the interetts 
of humanity may be ferved with greater 
certainty. 

The powerful influence of exercife and 
habit upon the intelle€tual, as well as upon 
the corporeal faculties, are too well known 
and acknowledged, to require much illu- 
ftration. The mufcles, of any part of the 
body, acquire peculiar vigour and fullneds 
by habitual exgscife; and the fame is re- 
markable, tHough in a {till higher degree, 
with refpeét to the effeéts of exercife and 
habit, on the faculties of the mind. From 
this wife regulation, in the ceconomy of 
nature, refults a train of refources, which 
the blind are found capable of deriving 
from the exercife of the other fenfes ; ang 


which 
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which may be fo far perfefted, as to com- 
penfate, in a great meafure, for the lofsof the 
darling fenfe of fight. The delicacy and pre- 
cifion, with which fome eminent blind peo- 
ple have employed the other fenfes, parti- 
cularly, bearing and toach, would, indeed, 
exceed the bounds of credibility, were we 
not affured of the facts, as well from ac- 
tual experience, as from undoubted autho- 
rities. 

Dr. Saunderfon loft his fight, by the 
fmall-pox, fo early in his infancy, that he 
did not remember to have ever feen. He 
had no more: ideas of light, than if he had 
been born blind. Notwithftanding this 
misfortune, he acquired fuch profound and 
perfe&t knowledge in the {cience of mathe- 
matics, that, by the influence of his merit 
only, he was appointed to the profeflorfhip 
in the Univerfity of Cambridge. The ad- 
drefs of this celebrated Philofopher, was 
no ways inferior to the knowledge he pof- 
fefled ; a circumftance, which we do not 
always meet with im thofe who have the 
full powers of fight. His leCtures on the 
different branches of mathematics, natural 
philofophy, aftronomy, and optics, were 
remarkably clear and intelligible. Fully 
aware of the difficulties young minds have 
to contend with, from the abftrufenefS in 
which the fubjeéts of natural philofophy 
are ufually involved, his endeavours were 
fuccefsfully dire&ted to obviate and remove 
thefe obftructions ; and to furnifh a me- 
thod, at the fame time, comprehenfive, 
natural, and eafy to be underftood. 

Dr. Saunderfon’s fenfation of touch, as 
is ufual with blind people, was very ex- 

uifite ; and it was by means of this fenfe, 
that he acquired many of his principal 
ideas, He diftinguifhed, with aftonifhing 
nicety, the peculiar properties of bodies, 
that depended on the roughne's or fimooth- 
nefs of their furfaces. A remarkable in- 
ftance is given of his nice accuracy in this 
refpest. A feries of Romzn medals, fome 
of which were true, and others falfe, were 

efented to his touch. Dr. Saunderfon, 

y running his fingers over them, was feon 
able to dittinguifh the genuine antiques, 
from thofe that were countgefeited ; though 
the latter had been executed,"with fuch ex- 
aétnefs of imitation, as to deceive a con- 
noiiteur, who only judged by the eye. 
But, fays the Profefior, “ I, who had not 


that fenfe to truft to, could eafily feel a 


roughnefs in the new caft, fufficient to dif- 
tinguifh them by.” 

The impreffion made by the approach of 
bodies nearer to him, or their being remov- 
ed farther off; and the different {tates of 
the atmofphere, were diftinguifhable to him 
by the fame delicate fenfe of touch; and 
his fenfe of hearing was refined to a fimi- 
lar degree of perfection. He could readily 
afcertain the fifth part of a note of mufic. 
He not only diftinguifhed and remembered 
the different people he converted with, by 
the peculiar founds of their voices, but, in 
fome meafure, places alfo. Judging by 
the founds of the pavements, of the courts 
and piazzas, and the reflection of thefe 
founds from the walls, he remembered the 


’ different variations, fo as to be able to re- 


colleé&t the places, pretty exaétly, when 
conducted to them P sons Ang 

We might produce a great variety of 
inftances, both antient and modern, where 
blind perfons have excelled in different de- 
partments of fcience; and particularly, in 
the feveral branches of mathematics *. 
But the attachment, which theie unfortu- 
nate people difplay, for the pleafing pur- 
fuits of mufic and poetry, is itill more ge- 
neral. The powerful influence of verbal 
expreffion, when communicated to the 
blind, in the form of poetry, and the con- 
genial ideas it inipires, are really aftonifh- 
ing. Of this we have a recent proof in 
Dr. Blacklock, of Edinburgh. This ami- 
able gentlernan was, I believe, either born 
blind, or became fo very foon after his 
birth: yet, we find no defeéts, in thofe 
beautiful poems he has exhibited to the 
world, that can be attributed to his want 
of fight ; on the contrary, we meet with 
defcriptions of vifual fcenes and objects, as 
beautiful, expreffive, arid jult, as if he had 
aétually been pofleited of the faculty of 
fceing; and had drawn his defcriptions, 
from an enraptured furvey of the variega- 
ted profpeéts of nature. Whereas, we 
muft be convinced, when we accurately 
confider the matter, that the poetic enthu- 
fiafm, which infpired him, and excited 
thefe imitative powers, could only be pro- 
duced by the various combination of 
founds, which were conveyed, by words, 
to his imagination. 

The influence of mufic is ftill more 


* Diodotus, the preceptor of Cicero, is reprefented, by his pupil, as attaching him- 
lf, with greater afliduity to the Science of Mathematics after he became blind. 


Didynws of Alexandria, is celebrated by 


prodey in logic and mathematics, thoug 
i 


St. Jerom and the hiftorian Caffiodorus, as a 
blind from his infancy. The latter writer 


kewnte fpeaks of one Euicbius, an Afigtic, who, though blind, diflinguithed himfelf 


highly in all kinds of learning. 
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generally to be obferved than that of poe- 

Mufic, almett without exception, 
appears to be the favourite amutement of 
the blind. There is no other employment 
of the mind, religious contemplation ex- 
cepted, that feems fo well adapted to footh 
the foul, and diffipate the melancholy ideas, 
which, it may naturally be expeéted, will 
fometimes pervade the difpofitions of thofe 
who are utterly bereft of fight. ‘This, to- 
gether with the beneficial influence that re- 
fults from the practice of this delightful 
art, by quickening and perfeéting the fenfe 
of hearing, is a matter that deferves the 
moft ferious attention. The celebrated 
Profeffor, jwt now mentioned, excelled in 
performing on the flute, in his youth ; and 
the refinement of his ear, has been very 
joftly attributed to his early attention to 
ae It is not, therefore, furprizing 
that fo many blind people have diftinguifh- 
ed themfelves in this fcience. Stanley and 
Parry were deprived of their fight in early 
infancy ; yet both thefe Gentlemen have 
difplayed extraordinary proofs of their abi- 
lities, not only as compofers and perform- 
ers of mufic, but, likewife, in matters 
that, at firlt view, we might be apt to con- 
fider as peculiar to thofe who are fully pof- 
felled of the faculty of vifion. Their fe- 
parate reputations, as muficians, are fuf- 
ficiently known and acknowledged. ‘The 
ftile of Stanley is truly his own ; and his 
execution on the organ, equal, if not fu- 
perior to any of his cotemporary performers 
on that grand inftrument. Parry may be 
revered as the Britifh bard of modern 
times. . The halls of the Cambyian Chief 
refound with the melodious vibrations of 
his harp, and he has unitcd the refinefnents 
ef tafte and elegance to the rude, but ex- 
preflive modulatigns of antiquity. 

I pafs over a number of inftances, that 
might be offered to your notice, and pro- 
ceed to give fome account of Dr. Henry 
Moyes, the elegant reader on philofophical 
chemiftry ; whofe lectures, the gveateft 
part of this fociety had the fatisfaction of 
attending, and whofe perfonal acquaintance 
feveral of us have enjoyed. 

This intelligent philofopher, like the 
celebrated profeffor of Cambridge before- 
mentioned, loft his fight, by the fmall- 
pox, in his early infancy. He never re- 
colleéted to have teen: ‘ but the firlt traces 
of memory I have,” fays he, “ are in fome 
confufed ideas of the folar fyftem.” He 
had the good fortune to be born in a coun- 
try where learning of every kind is highly 
cultivated, and to be brought up in a fa- 
mily devoted to learning. 
 Poffeffed of native genius, and.ardent in 
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his application, he made rapid advances in 
various tments of erudition ; and not 
only acquired the fundamental principles 
of mechanics, mufic, and the languages ; 
but, likewife, entered deeply into the in- 
veftigation of the profounder f{ciences ; and 
difplayed an accute and general knowledge 
of geometry, optics, algebra; of aftrono- 
my, chemiltry; and, in fhort, of moft of 
the branches of the Newtonian philofophy. 

Mechanical exercifes were the favourite 
employments of his infant years. At a 
very early age, he made himfelf acquaint- 
ed with the ule of edged tools, fo perfeét- 
ly, that, notwithftanding his intire blind- 
nefs, he was able to make little wind- « 
mills ; and, he even conftruéted a loom, 
with his own hands, which ftill thew the 
cicatrices of wounds, he received in the 
execution of thefe juvenile exploits. 

By a moft agreeable intimacy, and fre- 

uent intercourfe, which I enjoyed, with 
this accomplifhed blind Gentleman, whilft 
he refided in Manchefter; I had an op- 
wagon of repeatedly obferving the pecu- 
jar manner, in which he arranged his 
ideas, and acquired his information. 
Whenever he was introduced into com- 
pany, I remarked, that he continued fome 
time filent. The found direéted him to 
judge of the dimentions of the room, and 
the different voices, of the number of per- 
fons that were prefent. His diftinétion, 
in thefe refpeéts, was very accurate; and 
his memory fo retentive, that he feldora 
was miltaken. I have known him inftant- 
ly recognize a perfon, on firft hearing him 
{peak, though more than two years had 
clapfed fince the time of their laft meeting. 
He determined, pretty nearly, the ftature 
of thofe he was ate fs with, by the di- 
re€tion of their voices ; and he made tole- 
rable conjeétures, refpeting their tempers 
and difpofitions, by the manner in ma 
they conducted their converfation. 

It muft be obferved, that this Gentle- 
man’s eyes were not totally infenfible to 
intenfe light. The rays refracted through 
a prifm, when fufficiently vivid, produced 
certain diftinguifhable effef&ts on them. 
The red gave him a difagreeable fenfation, 
which he compared to the touch ef a faw. 
As the colours declined in violence, the 
harfhinefs leffened, until the groen afforded 
a fenfation that was highly pleafing to 
him; and which he defcribed, as convey- 
ing an idea fimilar to what he felt, in run- 
ning his hand over fmooth polifhed fur- 
faces. Polithed furfaces, meandering 
ftreams, and gentle declivities, were the 
figures, by which he exprefled his ideas 
of beauty. Rugged rocks, irregular 

points, 
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ints, and borferous elements, furnifhed 

im with expreffions for terror and dif- 
gut. He excelled in the charms of con- 
verfation ; was happy in his allufions to 
vifual objeéts ; and difcourfed on the na- 
ture, compofition, and beauty of colours, 
with pertinence and precifion. 

Dr. Moyes was a ttriking inftance of 
the power, the human foul pofleffes, of 
finding refources of fatisfaction, even un- 
dtr the moft rigorous calamities. Though 
ivolved * in ever during darknefs,” and 
excluded from the charming views of fi- 
fent or animated nature; though depen- 
dent on an undertaking for the means of 
his fubfiftence, the fuccefs of which was 
very precarious ; in fhort, though deftitute 


- of other fupport than his genius, and un- 


der the mercenary protection of a perfon, 
whofe integrity he fufpeéted —ftill Dr. 
Moyes was generally chearful, and appa- 
rently happy. ‘Indeed it muft afford much 
pleafure to the feeling heart, to obferve 
this hilarity of temper prevail, almoft uni- 
verfally, with the blind. Though “ cut 
off from the ways of men, and the con- 
templation of the human face divine ;” 
they have this conflation; they are ex- 
empt from the difcernment, and contagt- 
ous influence, of thofe p:inful emotions of 
the foul, that are vifible on the counte- 
nance, aud which hypocrify itfelf can 
{carcely conceal. - This difpofition, hike- 
wife, may be confidered, as an internal 
evidence of the native worth of the human 
mind ; that thus fupports its dignity and 
chearfulnefS under one of the fevereft mis- 
fortunes that can poffibly befall us. Nor 
is this chearful refignation peculiar to thofe 
who lave been blind trom their birth; we 
find it, alfo, generally prevail-with fuch as 
have loft their fight, even at a more advan- 
ced age; and who muft, undoubtedly, 
feel the misfortune with the utmoft an- 
guihh. The diftreffing recollection, which 
memory muft prefent, of former enjoy- 
ments, we find, however, foon fubfides. 
Gentler and more pleafing refle&tions fuc- 
cetd. Contemplation takes her refidence 
in her proper province, the human mind ; 
and the blind, fubmiffively and chearfully 
rcfien themfelves to the will of Heaven, 
and the benevolent proteéticn of the lefs 
unfortunate of their fellow-creatures. And 


hard, indeed, is the heart of him, who 


will not ftretch out his hand to fuccour the 
blind: or who, by injuftice, illiberality, 
or unkindnefs, adds a fting to the cen- 
{cious dependence, to which, whilft they 
live, they muft ever be fubje&ted. 

The biind people I have hitherto feleét- 
ed to fpeak of, it may be remarked, were 
fuch as had their native faculties excited 
and matured by early and attentive educa- 
tion. But we fhall find, even where edu- 
cation has been wanting, and the blind 
left, in a great meafure to the fimple exer- 
tions of nature ; that the natural faculties 
themfelves make furprizing efforts towards 
fupplying the deficiency of fight. I fhall 
bring forwards to your notice a perfon, 
well known in this neighbourhood, of 
which he is a native. This is one John 
Metcalf, who, like the Gentlemen already 
mentioned, became blind at a very early 
age, fo as to be intirely uncon{cious of 
light and its various s. This man 
paifed the younger part of his life-as a wag- 
goner, and, occafionally, as a guide in 
intricate roads during the night, or when 
the tracks were covered with fnow. Strange 
as this may appear to thofe wiio can fee, 
the employment he has fince undertaken is 
ftill more extraordinary: it is one of the 
laft to which we could fuppofe a blind man 
would ever turn his attention. His prefent 
occupation is that of a projeftor and fur- 
veyor of highways in difficult and moun- 
tainous parts. With the afliftance only of 
a long ftaff, I have feveral times met this 
man traverfing the roads, afcending preci- 
pices, exploring valleys, and inveftigating 
their feveral extents, forms, and {ituations, 
fo as to antwer his defigns in the beft 
manner. The plans which he defigns, and 
the eftimates he makes, are done in a me- 
thod peculiar to hirafelf; and which he 
cannot well convey the meaning of to 
others. His abilities, in this refpect, are, 
neverthelefs, fo great, that he finds con- 
ftant- employment. Moft of the roads 
over the Peak in Derbyfhire, have been 
altered by his dire&tions; particularly thok 
in the vicinity of Buxton: and he is, at 
this time, conitructing a new one, be- 
twixt Wilmilow and Congleton, with a 
view to open a communication to the great 
Londen road, without being obliged to pafs 
over the mountains *, - 

{To be concluded in our Supplement.} 


* Since this paper was written, and had the honour of being delivered to the Society, 
I have met this blind prcjeftor of the roads, who was alone as ufual ; and a:nong't other 
converfation, I made fume inquiries refpeéting this new road. It was really afionifiing 
to hear with what accuracy he deitiibed the courfes, and the nature of the different foils, 
through which it was conduéted. Having mentioned to him a boggy piece of ground it 
pafled through, he obferved, ‘ that was the only place he had doubts concerning ; and 
that he was apprehenfive they had, contrary to his directions, been too fparing of their 


“materials,” 6 
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A SONNET: 
By Miss Hays. 


H tet not Hope fallacious, airy, wild, 
Iiufive rays amid the tempeit blend ; 
No more my foul with varied feeling” $ rend, 
Soft Senfiblity—Refinement’s child. 


May Apathy her wand oblivious f{pread, 
Steep'd in-Lethean waves om Popp yeewin'd, 
And gently bending o’er my languid head 
To long repofe, beguile a wayward mind. 


While keen Reflection throbs in every vein, 
Thy aid, Oblivion, vainly I implore ; 

This heart fhajl tremble with the fen‘e of pain, 
Till Death’s cold hand a lafting peace restore. 
Ah, fay, can Reajon’s feebler power controul 
The finer movements of the feeling foul ? 


ODE to her BuLLFincH: 
By the Same. 


ITTLE wanton flutt’rer, fay 

Whuther wou’cit thou wing thy way ? 
hy thofe airy circles make, 

All untry’d the thorny brake ? 

Various dangers lurking lie 

‘In the guife of liberty ; 

$ee the wily fowler laid 

Clofe beneath the hawthorn thade ; 

Mark his tyrannous intent, 

Full on fchemes of murder bent 5 

For within that rugged breaft 

Meck-ey’d Pity ne’er wou’d reft, 

Nor the fofter powers of Love 

E’er that ftoick heart could moye. 

Little trembler, hither fly, 

In my bofom fafely lie ; 

Sympathy and tendernefé 

Doth that befom ftill poffefs ; 

There thy glofly plumes unfold 

Plumes of azure and of gold; 

While fecure from every harm, 

Pining want and rude alarm, 

A willing captive fill remain, 

Nor with thy liberty to gain. ‘ 


Whifp’ring Nature prompts to fly, 
Seeking fweet fociety ; 

Or the gentler voice of Leve 

Bids thee range the mazy grove ; 
Ah! thy fond intent forbear, 
Tranfient joys which end in care ; 
Ail a parents’ anxious woe 

Sogn thy downy breaft would know, 
Left the {chool-boy’s truant eye 
Show’d thy tender young defcry ; 

Left the ruder vernal ftorm 

Shou’d thy little neft de! form, 

Hither then, thou wanton, fly, 

Blets thy foft captivity 5 

And lull with notes of foothing found 
The pangs which do my-bofom wounds 
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THE BRITISH 





MUSE. 


ODE to ComPassIoNn,. 


H AJL, Compaffion, heavenly maid, 
Guide my lone fteps to yonder grove, 

Where haplefs Mifery is lad, 

* Whofe plaints are echo’d by che 


dove : 


Thou art, the fpotlefs virgins figh, 
With tendez fympathifing biow, 
The guileiefs ny m ph with pityin, 
By kindnefs footh jing care and woe 5 


Parent thor art of Charity, 

And all the comforts fhe doth fend ; 
Sweet eflence of humanity, 

What fages call a real friend ; 


g eve, 


Be my companion, while I tread 
Slowly, atong life’s dreary vale ; 
Give me to ra ie the droxping head, 
Biafted by Fortune's adverfz gale ; 
The bofom thou doft freely blefs, 
In which thy cordial drops aré giv Ny 
Doth fome {mall twinkling ipark polieis, 
Of the attributes of Heaven. 
Norwich, Dec. 20. 


PROLOG QU &£, 


(Spoken by Mr. HOLMAN, on Mrs, 
WaRREN’S firlt Appearance. ) 


O wake be foul by tender ftrokes of 


pP—_——+«, 


“Has ftill-been found the Prologue’s friendly 


part; 

But now a kind reception is our aim, 
For one who has a more than common claim 3 
On your indulgence tremblingly depends, 
A helplefs female—fure you'll be her friends! 
»Tis Powell’s daughter, he whofe powerful rays 
At once burft forth, in full meridian blaze ; 
On this fame fpot—he wore the palm you gave, 

Oh! ftate of envy!) wore it to the grave : 

‘ho’ foon, alas! by Fate's relentlefs doom, 
Left the fad ftage, to fill an early tomb ; 
His life, tho” fhort, was in your fervice paft 
And zeal to pleafe you, warm’d him to the 

laft 

E’en his laft falt’ring words, as life withdréw, 
Boafted the favours he receiv'd from you ; 
And when of every other fenfe bereft, 
His gratitude to you alone was leit. 
I’m told there is amongft ye fome who knew, 
Nay, feme who lov’ d him’! ! have they told me 





true ? 

Wil! you his daughter’s efforts then re 
Under the banner of the feif-fame h 
N hich fir’d her father! No! the here ! 
lf Nature unadorn’d, can raif. i 
With yom, then, it remains to fix he 
Ye toh! remember, ere it prove too late, 
Tis no adent that come *g—no rval que ce 
But one untutord in the mimic 
Without inftruéiion! unpri ote t 
Save that prote¢tion fhe will meet 
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If you adopt her, nothing can appall, 
Except comparifon !—She there mutt fall ; 
Shou’d her weak pow'rs with tried defert be 
- weigh’d, 
At once you doom her to Oblivion’s fhade. 
Oh! cruth not then the merit the’ll pofiefs, 
Or render it by competition lefs : 
To fuch alarms fhe mvft not, need not yield, 
The father’s fame fhall be the daughter’s fhield, 
And if fome fparks of genius fhou’d be found, 
Tho’ mifts of error may the light furround ; 
Shou’d Merit’s weakeft, fainteft beams appear, 
"Fhe rays of kindnefs will expand them heve ; 
If fome hereditary powers fhe boaft, 
How faint fo e’er, they cannot here be loft 5 
Shou’d fhe a thadow of his power pofleis, 
To temper rage—to cheer—to fuoth diftrefs 5 
With magic power to feize the human frame, 
And bid felf-love and focial be the fame, 
You'll with a friendly hand the fuppliant raife, 
And may fhe well reward your utmoft praife, 
Spread a bold pinion like her tow'ring Sire, 
And foar a Phenix from parental fire! 


ODE to MELPOMENE. 
From Horace, Book iv. ODE iii. 
By ANNA SEWARD. 


OT he, O Mufe! whom thy aufpicious 
eyes 
Kind in his natal hour beheld, 
Shall viétor in the Ifthmian conteft rife ; 
Nor o’er the long-refounding field 
The rapid horfe his kindling wheels fhall roll, 
Gay in th’ Olympic raxe, ‘and foremof at the 
goal. 
Nor in the capitol, triumphant fhown, 
The victor-laurel on his brow, 
For the proud threats of vaunting Kings o’er- 
thrown 5 
But Tiber’s flreams, that warbling flow, 
And groves of fragrant gloom, refound his ftrains, 
Whole fweet Lolian grace high celebration 
gains, ‘ 


Now that his name, her nobleft bards among, 
‘Th’ imperial city loudly hails, 
The proud diftin@tion guards h’s rifing fong, 
When Envy’s carping tongue affuils ; 
In fullen filence now the hears his praife, 
Nor fheds her livid {pots upon his fpringing 
bays. Z 
© Mufe! who ruleft every dulcet lay, 
That floats along the gilded hell ; 
‘That the mu‘e tenant of the watery way 
Canft teach, at pleafure, to excell 
The fofteft notes harmonious forrow brings, 
When the expiring fwan her own fad requiem 
fings. 


Thine be the praife, that pointing Romans guide 
The ftranger’s eye, with proud defire, 
That well he note che man whom crowds decide 
Should bold!y ftring the Latian l;re.— 
Ah! when I pleafe, if till to pleafe te mine, 
Nymph of th’ Avalian thell, be all the glory 
THINE, is 


On the ALTAR PIECE in WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, 


By a Youth of Sixteen. 


HE pencil’s glowing ftrokes, and art di- 
vine, 
The beauteous colours, and the bold defign, 
Where living graces ftrike the ravith'd eye, 
And animated forms with Nature vie, 
Where Lazarus from earth is call’d to light, 
By Chrift’s dread voice, my artiefs lays invite, 
Ye echoing aijfies and nigh-arch’d roofs that 
flied, 
An awful horror and religious dread ; 
Ye ftoried windows, that exclude the day, 
Whole painted pannels dim the noontide ray g 
Cclumns that caft a venerable fhade, 
And tembs for holy contemplation made, 
Where oft my fteps have wander’d with del ght, 
Where firft the heaven-born pencil ftrack my 
fight, 
Exalt my numbers, fwell the flowing iine, 
And make me equal to the vaft defign. 
With berrow’d warmth my humble {ong in{pire, 
And touch the Poet with the Painter’s fire ; 
High, o’er the altar’s bafe the picture itands, 
Burft into life, and owns the artift’s hands ; 
Here a cleft rock it’s black’ning fhade difplays, 
Here purple Ether laughs with orient rays, 
Above the reft a form auguft is feen, 
With port majeftic, Ind with brow ferene. 
Lo! a calm {mile divine Contentment fhows, 
His air, his look, with warm compafiion glows, 
His hyacinthine locks with cluft’ring grace, 
O’erfhade th’ effulgence of his awful-face, 
His placid eyes emit celeftial day, 
And beaming glories round his temples play, 
Saviour of all, he calmly waves his hand, 
_And to the grave proclaims his high command. 
‘Th’ unwilling grave wide op’ning yields it’s prey, 
And Luzarus regains the realms of day, 
Behold ! balf-riting from the burfting ground, 
With wond’ring eyes he wildly ftares around ; 
Tn vsin each objeét fwims betore his fight, 
Nor <an his frozen fenfe break thro’ the mift of 
"night, 
S:ill on his eye-lids hang the dews of death, 
Still faintly flags the {carce returning breath, 
A ghaitly palenefs o’er his face is fpread, 
Feebly he firives to rear his drooping head, 
His head, and livid neck, to view reveal’d, 
The reft beneath the winding fheet conceal'd, 
But fee two forms with radiant beauty thine, 
The bright creation of a hand divine, 
Their auburn hair, in graceful ringlets flows, 
Health on their cheek, the genuine bluth bee 
ftows, 
In fpeechleis ecftafy, fee Martha ftands, 
Andclafps her brother, with her longing hands, 
Chafes his chill’d limbs, his clay-cold bofoia 
warms, 
And prints reviving kiffes on his arms, 
But Leeuteous Mary, on the turf reclin’d, 
Pours forth the ftrong emotions of her mind, 
On Jetus firft her grateful eyes appear, 
And o’er her joy-fiuth’d cheek pours down th’ 
exprediive tear. 
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So have I feen, when o'er the verdant meads, 

Young April firft the hours refplendent leads, 

The opening clouds a gentle moifture pour, 

And "mid the funthine drops the filent fhower, 

Here ftruck with pious awe th’ apoftles itand, 

Around their lord a venerable band, 

Warm Charity in all their looks is feen, 

The countenance earneft, and deyout their mien. 

There rush the crowd, and now with wild amaze, 

Throng round tumultuous, and with ardour gazes 
efore the reft a fire impatient flies, 

Wonder and joy feem kind’ling in his eyes, 

His hoary head his reverend age proclaims, 

His bofom burns with pure religious flames. 

Each face appears with admiration fir’d, 

Or aw’d with rev’rence, or with joy infpir’d, 

Whilft we with equal admiration gaze, 

Adore the Saviour, and the painter praife. 

Oh! firft of artifis, whofe exalted name 

Shall live through ages with increafe of fame, 
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O couldft thou paint the laft, the dreadful day, 
When all this trembling pageant fhall decay, 
When thro’ the world, the deep-ton'd trump 
fhal! found, 
And all the dead amzz’d, ftart frem the ground, 
Chrift thro’ the piece in blaze of day array’d 
Vhe brightnefs of h.s majefty difplay’d, 
Should ride exulting on the whirlwind’s wing, 
While choirs of feraphs loud hofannas fing. 
There Hell's grim king fhould feel eternal 
pains, 
And Death be bound in adamantine chains. 
There opening wide, the grave her prey refigty 
Then clofe tor ever by comm + 
There all the world like Lazarus fhall rife, 
Spurn the dull earth and foar into the fkies 5 
So fhould each age the {ceae with rapture view, 
Foretafte the blifs above and think the picture 
true, 
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An Account of the New Comic Opera, called THe STRANGERS AT 
Home, performed for the firft Time at Drury-lane Theaire, Friday, 


Dec. 9. 
sie IS Opera is the production of Mr. 


Cobbe, author of the popular after- 
piece called 74e Humourifi, and of another 
tarce that was produced a few years fince 
at Mr. Colman’s Theatre in the Hay-mar- 
ket. Although the prefent ‘cannot be 
ranked among the chef d’a@uvres of its 
fpecies, it has ftronger claims to commen- 
dation than moit of the comic operas pro- 
duced of late years, and was received with 
great applaufe. 


The Charaéters were thus reprefented : 


Aldobrand, Mr. King; Regnalto, Mr. 
Williams; O&tavio, Mr. Dignum; Mon- 
tano, Mr. Barrymore ; Fabio, Mr. Philli- 
more; Firelock, Mr. Bannifter; Laurence, 
Mr. Bannifier, jun. Roberto, Mr. Jones ; 
Viola, Mrs. Crouch; Laura, Milfs Field ; 
Rofa, Mrs. Jordan; Alice, Mrs. Wrighten. 

The opera opens with a proceffion of 
captives redeemed from-Algiers, by the 
munificence of Oétavio, a young Floren- 
tine Nobleman. 

Regnalto, the brother of Viola, is a- 
mong them, who, refclving to fatisfy his 
doubts of Aldobrand’s difhonef*y, to whdie 
charge he had committed Viola, difruifes 
himfelf as a flave, who is deaf and dumb, 
by which means he is a witnefs to Aldo- 
brand’s villainy, who, in order that he 
might marry Viola, and fucceed to her bro- 
ther’s wealth, had cqptrived hitherto to 
prevent his return from flavery. ‘Though 
the old man is inclined from avarice to 
marry Viola, yet Laura is the real object of 
his paffion ; and in order to procure an in- 


terview with her at O&tavio’s houfe, he 
takes Viola there with him. 

Among the captives redeemed from Al- 
giers, is Firelock, a brave old Englith fol- 
dier, who was taken in endeavouring to 
enter Gibraltar during the fiege. He at 
once engages in the fervice of O€tavio, 
who had releafed him from flavery ; and 
of courfe is employed by him to affift in 
the clopement of Viola, and the punifhment 
of her guardian. 

An underplot takes place, which pro- 
duces the following circumftances : Man- 
tano, who is contracted to Laura, had 
been taken by pirates and carried into Al- 
giers. He returns to Florence in the fame 
veffel with Regnalto, and being jealous of 
Laura’s attachment to him, continues to 
wear the Algerine dref{s, that he may watch 
her conduét unobferved. In Montano’s 
abfence, Laura, to rid herfelf of the im- 
portunities of her numerous lovers, dreffes 
her maid Rofa as a young man, and pre~ 
tends to be married to her. 

Montano being ignorant of the fcheme, 
and fired by jealoufy, takes oceafion to 
quarrel with Rofa, and challenges her. 
She being frightened, requefts Aldobrand 
to iffue a warrant to apprehend Montano, 
which he accordingly does. 

Aldobrand, difguifed as a Friar, goes « 
to Ogtavio’s to meet Laura, and being un- 
known to O&avio and Viola, they afk him 
to marry them, when Alice comes in and 
acquaints them of their miftake in a whif- 
per. The lovers go out, and Moniano 
coming in unperceived by Aldobrand, and 
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difcovering him, makes him exchange the 
Friar’s habit for the Algerine dreis, and 
retires to wait on Laura in-his new dif. 
guife. In the mean time the houfe is far- 
rounded by the officers of juitice, who 
want to feize Montano, but are driven off; 
and Ostavio thinking it a {cheme of Aido- 
brand’s to regain Viola, gives direStions for 
her to be relighed to Montano’s care; by 
which nieans Aldobrand, drefled as Mon- 
taho, géts pofleiiion of his warde 
Mortano ftil!, as a Friar, vifits Laura, 
where Rofa (her pretended: hufband), tak- 
ing him for AMobrand, upbraids him with 
futfering Montano to be at liberty. Mon- 
tano difcovers himfelf, and fhe efcapes. 
Aldobrand takes Viola home, whereVion- 
tano follows tlem. Upon Oftavio enter- 





ing, an eclaircifiement takes place betweem 
him and Montario, to whom he imagined 
Viola was entrulted; and Aldcbrand is 
told of Regnalto being in Florence. Lau- 
rence now comes img tipfey, and confirms 
it, which alarms Aldobrand. Regnalto, 
who being unknown to Oétavio, had pro- 
mifed to take a letter to Viola, tells him 
every thing is planned for her efcape, 
Oétavio is difeovered juft going to elope 
with Viola, when Aldobrand and his fer- 
vants enter with lights; and Regnalto dif- 
covers himflf, which produces a general 
explanation. Montano finds Laura's pre- 
tended hufband to be a female: and the 
iece concludes with the union of *the 
leans and the deferved difgrace of the 
pertidious Aldobrand, 


Account of ihe new Pantomime, called Omar, or, A Trip round the 
World, performed for the firft Time at Covent-garden-Theatre, Tuef- 


day December20. 
The Charaéters were thus reprefented : 


Towha, the Guardian Genius of Omzi’s 
anceftors, and Pyoteftor of the legal 
Kings of Otahcite; Mrs. Rivers. 

Oteoo, Father of Omai,.a defcendant from 
the legal kings, a prieft and magician ; 
Mr. Cubitt.. 

Harlequin, fervant to Omai; Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Oediddee, Pretender to the throne ; Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

Oberea, Regent’ and Proteétre’s of Oedid- 
dee, anenchantreis; Mrs. Martyr. 

“Britannia ; Mrs. Inchbaild. 

olando, rival to Omai, in his love 

ondina; Mr. Palmer. 

Clown, his fei‘vant, and rival of Harlequin ; 
Mr. Deipini. 

Father of Lordina ; Mr. Thompfon. 

Mother; Mrs, Davenett. 

Lovidina, the confort deltined to Omai ; 
Mis Cranfield. 

Yolumbine, maid-to Londina; Mis Raw- 

fon. - 

Old Fairy, friend to Harlequin; Mr, We- 











«5 Whizzer 
Englifi Captain ; Mr. Brett. 
Juttice; Mr. Davies. 
Conitables. 
Good and evil fpirits, Cuftom-houfe officers, 
faslors, &c. &c. 
HIS Pantomime commences with a 
feene of a Morai, or repofitory for the 
bodies of the Eaitern kings in Otaheite ; 
the time night, and the moon fhining. 
Otco is difcovered among tlie tombs, mak- 
ing an invocation to the genii of his anoef- 
tors, that his fon may be deated on the throne. 


The genii appear, and a recitative follows ¢ 
after which there is a fhower of hail, the 
moon firit reddens,. and is then. totally 
eclipfed. After thisy the royal repofitory 
changes to an arbour of flowers, in which 


~ Britannia is feen holding Londina by the 


hand, and fhewing her the infide of the re- 
politory, lighted by a fepulchrai lamp. The 
intention of this fcene is to fhew to, Otto, 
that by Londina’s hand only his fon will be 
able to obtain the throne of his anceftors. 
The third fcene opens with a view of 
Mount Edgecumbe near Piymouth, and 
the fea-port at fun-rife, with two fthips at 
anchor, &c. Omai enters with Harlequin. 
‘Fhey ap ft landed in queft of Londi- 
na. There ulfo appeur on the oppofite fide 
Don Struttolando and his clown, who are 
aifo juft landed, and in queft of her. Hav- 
ing viewed each other, all but Harlequin 
and the Clown retive from the front, when 
an old woman enters with t4rnips, &c. and 
ciies thenrin the ufual tone. A crowd af- 
ferables ; the Clown purloins a carrot, 
which takes amiagic change ;_ he tries a tur- 
nip, which produces a fimilar effect. “Strut- 
tolando calls him, and a confufien eniues, 
in which the barrow-woman lofes her 
crutch, which being taken up by Harlequin, 
is immediately transformed jnto a wooden 
{word for Harlequin. A fong is here in- 
troduced by the barrow-woman, after which 
the retires, and the Clown enters, who be- 
ing ftruck by Harlequin’s, fword, his diefs 
is transformed initantly to a pair of breeches, 
which rifing up, buttons about his neck. 














All this enchantment is fuppofed to arife 
from a talifman in the pofleflion of Omal, 
which he had from the genii to protect “him 
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from harm. Omai entering jut in the 
height of this laughable feene, is followed 
by cuftom-houfe officers, who examine his 
baggage and his perfon, and during the 
examination fteal his talifman. Harlequin 
erceiving the theft, gives information ta 
his fmafter, who begs the officer to reltove 
it. Harlequin, finding the officer obiti- 
nate, brings jn the crew of the fhip, and 
they feizing the officers, the whole are 
brought to a Court of Juitice, which is 
the fifth (cene. Here feveral tricks are 
pratifed by ‘Harlequin; after which the 
Juftices order the talifman to be reftored. 
The fixth fcene is a view of Kezmgton- 
gardens, from which Hyde-park is feen 
covered with horfes, gigs, &c. in Rotten- 
row, and the coach road; the pedeftrians 
in the gardens. Here Omai appears, and 
all the company prefs forward to fee him, 
and here he firft fees Londina, attended by 
Columbine. Don Struttolando ‘and his 
Clown are alfo prefent, the Dot paying 
his refpe&ts to Londjna, and the Clown 
courting Columbine; but their addreifes 
are treated with fcorn. Immediately afier 
this Omai and Londina fee each other, and 
having had that pleafure in their dreams, 
they inttantly recollect, and become mu- 
tually enamoured. Omai forms the plaa 
of carrying her away; and making the 
circumftance known to Harlequin, the lat- 
ter waves his {word, anda heavy fhower 
of hail falls, which produces a moit ludi- 
crous eficét. Omai, meditating how to 
carry off Londima, at lait determines to 
change her father’s head into that of an 
owl, which by his tai:fman he effeéts, and 
in the confufion carries awa} his mitrefs. 
Omai having now dropped his cloak, 
he goes in fearch of it, and commits Lon- 
dina to the care of Harlequin. During 
his abfence, the Clown enters in Oimai’s 
cloak, and’ Londina imagining him to be 
Omai, fits down by him. At this time 
both Columbine. and Harlequin were gone 
in fearch of Omai. In this critical mo- 
ment; Londina’s father enters, and feeing 
his daughter, takes her under his care 
again. Colnmbine now retutns, and is 
fecured by the Clown, and conveyed away 
with her, miftrefs, which being perceived 
by Harlequin, he waves his fword, and 
the door changes toa blank watl; but the 
door appears im the fame form as at firft, 
with the fame dreffed fervan: in appearance 
attending. ‘ This is repeatedly done, until 
at lait the Clown. taRes hold of the real 
knocker by one hand, and the nofe of the 
real fervant by the other, and keeps them 
faft in his hands until Londina, her father, 
and Columbine, enter. Oinai in this di- 
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lemma goes off, but Harlequin is. relieved 
by a parcel of boys, who enter witha Guy 
Faux, and leaving it on the ftage, Harle- 
quin removes it, and places it at the door, 
and knocks. The father and Clown ap- 
pear at the window, and fhootat the image, 
on which Harlequin gives a groan, and 
they fuppoie they have killed the perfon at 
the door. In this confafion Omai enters, and 
he and Harlequin flip inat the docr. The 
boys again enter, ‘as do ari apothecary and 
furgeon; after which the fcene changes, 
and difcovers the infide of Londina’s fa- 
ther’s houfé, where Londina, Columbine, 
Harlequin, &c. are difcovered. Harle- 
quin changes Don Struttolando into an 
old hump-backed man, the Clown into a 
cockatoo, &c. and in this confufion Londi- 
na, Oma, Harlequin and Columbine efcape. 

The lait fcene of the firft part is a view 
of Margate, where hand-bills are diftfibu- 
ted, advertifing Englith and French bal- 
loons, and a new flying fhip invented by 
Signor Migromega. ‘Two fhips alfo ap- 
pear under fail. “Here the fugitives enters 
and finding the fhips gone, hire a failing 
cutter to overtake the vetlels, which veflels 
appear inftantaneoufly. The father, mo. 
ther, and Struttolando then arrive; and 
feeing Omai’s cutter afar off, they engage 
the flying fhip: but perceiving it is too 
fmall to convey them all, they leave the 
old lady behind ; the Clown is furnithed 
with a flying drefs, and the pr ties appear 
hovering over the veflel of Omai. 

The fecond part opens with a view of 
the rocks of Kamptfchatka, “Omai’s cut- 
ter is difcovered endeavouring to make a 
landing, which, for a time, is mpeded by 
a ftorm, but is at length accomplifhed. 
The flying veffel which followed them is 
feen by Harlequin, and he waving his 
fword, the fhip at length falls into thé fea ; 
but Don Struttolando and the father are 
faved by the nativés; and the Clown, in 
his flying drefs, having likewife experien- 
ced the effefts of the magical charm, crawls 
a fhore. He fings a recitative ; — after 
which, Harlequin having got acquainted 
with the natives, perfuiades them that he is 
a flyiumg fith, and they, therefore, fecure 
him with fithing tackle. 

The fecond fcene is the outfide of the 
habitations of Kamtfchatka. Here a con- 
fufion arifes between Harlequin and one of 
she natives, and Harlequin gets the na- 
tive’s head between his knees, and turns 
it round, by which the mouth js brought 
to the baek between the fhoulders. But 
he is relieved by other natives, -and the 
fcene changes to the infide of the dwelling. 
Here Omai, Harlequin, Yc. appear on 
the 
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the beft terms. with the-_natives; and a 
fong and a dance is introduced. Omai, 
Harlequin, &c. retire; and the old man, 
Clown, and Struttolando are brought in, 
when the natives, ftill imagining the Clown 
to bea fifth, prepare to dry him; but at 
Jaft difcovering their miltake, and Harle- 
quin juft then entering, the father and 
Don Struttolando attempt to ieize him, 
and he, to fave himfelf, takes a flying leap 
through the mouth of an idol unperceived 
by the natives, who are examining the 
Clown’s fith drefs. The Clown fees the 
efcape, and attempts to follow ; on which 
the mouth of the idol clofes, and he is faft 
held, when the natives abufe him ‘for the 
affront to their idol. Harlequin comes 
from behind the idol, to look for Londina 
and Columbine, but being difappoinied, 
he waves his fword, difcovers a dreary ice 
ifland, with a view of the fea, and a hip 
at anchor. An elevated point of ice on 
one fide, and a rock on the other. Here 
Londina on the top of this rock is difcto- 
vered, when the Clown attempting to get 
at her, ig attacked by a white bear, and the 
father and Struttolando by fea horfes. 
The Clown, from the point of the ice, is 
relieved by a boat, which allo takes in 
Londina; and afier intreaties by the lady 
for her father, the crew fire at the animals, 
and takes the old man, Don Strutto, the 
Clown, aud Columbine into the boat, 
which rows to a village of the Friendly 
Jfland, of which there 1s a fummer fcene, 
where the natives are making garments, 
finging a rendeau. Londina’s father here 
traffics for feathers, and Omai and Harle- 
quin enter. The father offers to fell Co- 
iumbine, and one of the natives kitles her. 
This enrages Harlequin, and he {uikes 
the native—ihe native lifts his club, and 
Harlequin changes \it to a ferpent, which 
runs abont the ttage. In this fituation the 
Clown gets drynk, and making love to 
Londina, Harlequin changes him into a 
turtle, but he is refcued by his mafter 
from the fhell. During this time Harle- 
quin and Omai take otf Londina and Co- 
tumbine, and the others go in purfuit. 

The next feene is in the Sandwich If- 
lands—a large rock on the outfide, and a 
sepofitory on the other. Here Omai is 
difcovered with Londina, and find them- 
felves clofely purfued ; Harlequin ftrikes 
the rock, it opens and they run into it. 
The other party follow them, and are 
frightened by a flock of penguins, and a 
miniature figure of the idol through the 
mouth of which Harlequin jumped. 

The fcene changes to a view of the 
woods in the Sandwich Iflands, where’ 
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there appears 2 great preparation for a fef~ 
tival. Here they receive Omai, and wel- 
come him, and Harlequin, &c. A found 
of warlike inftruments is heard, which 
ufher in here an enchantre(s, and another 
chief with their party in matks, attending 
Don Struttolando, who has been brought 
over to Omai’s intereft. Omai, by the 
he'p of his talifman, changes the fcene to 
the ocean, on which Harlequin and O- 
mai appear in a war boat, in the center of 
the Otaheite naval power, which at length 
is fhut up amid{t the confufion and clafh 
of arms. The fcene then chanzes to a 
fhrubbery by moon-light, where the fa- 
ther and the Oberean chiefs enter, and af- 
ter them Omai, Harlequin, Londina, and 
Columbine. Oherea, by Xr enchant- 
ment, lulls Omai and Londina to fleep, 
and then fteals Omai’s talifman and Har- 
Jequin’s fword, and wich their power calls 
up the Evil Genii, and they carry Londi- 
na away. She cries out; Omai awakes ; 
and with Harlequin tollows, without mif- 
fing their magical iniiruments. She fcene 
changes to Oberea’s dwelhng, fitted up 
with mag: inftruments. Here Omai 
and Harlequin purfue Oberea fhews the 
loft taliiman to the Genii ; Harlequin and 
Omai are fettered, and Oberea is preparing 
to pune the talifman into Omat’s heert, 
when a convulfion of the elements is heard, 
the cavern is burft open by fires, and 
Towha in a martial drefS is difcovered in 
a refplendent chair with Otoo, and Oedid- 
dee, who rufhes between Oberea and O- 
mai, and proteéts him from the #roke of 
the taiifmnan. Here the denoumext haftens, 
and Londina is delivered to Omai, Oedid- 
dee and Columbine to Harlequin. 

The lait fcene is a moft extenfive view 
of the great bay of Otaheite, at fun fet, 
with fhips at anchor, a royal palace in frent, 
and the people ready to receive and crown 
their King. A fine view offers itfelf of all 
the boats of the iflands entering the bay, 
with’ Ambaffadors from all the foreign 
powers bringing prefents, and a proceffion 
enfues, and fate Omai, as the ally of 
Britain, and compliment him with an Eng- 
lith fword. ‘This is fucceeded by dancing, 
wreftling, &c. The Clown wins one of 
the dancers by the prefent of a nail. Har- 
lequin and Columbine, Omai and Londina 
are united, and the entertainment concludes 
with an apctheofs of Captain Cook, crown- 
ed by Fame, and Britannia, with the Me- 
datlions of feveral celebrated Englith naval 
officers in the back ground. 

The Pantomime is interfperfed with va- 
rious airs by the Genii, &c, and is finithed 
Ly a recitative finale, 
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Acceunt of the new Pantomime of Hurty-Bury, or The Fairy of the 
Well, performed for the firft lime at Drury-Lane Theatre, Manday 


December 26. 


HIS Entertainment is founded on 

the Italian comedy and Englith pan- 
tomime. The wooden wit of Harlequin 
Lun, 2nd Jeu de mots of Monfieur Arle- 
quin blended. 

The Hurly Burly arifes from the endea- 
yours of Nordin the magician (the avowed 
patron of Harlequin Lack) to counteraét 
the views.of Harlequin Clack, who is on 
his journey from France in an air balloon ; 
and the opening feene difcovers Nordin in 
his cave, imparting the tidings to Harle- 
quin Lack; at the fame time, by art ma- 
gic, Clack is difcovered feated in the aerial 
car,—a ftorm is raifed, the balloon catches 
fire, and the unfortunate adventurer is feen 
tumbling mto the fea. The fword of poor 
Clack is prefented by Nordin to Lack, and 
the {cene changes to a park, where Clack, 
after defcribing the horrors of his voyage, 
and his almott fainting with thirft, is pre- 
fented with a cup of water by the Fairy of 
the Well. She gives him a ring in lieu of 
his loft fword, of fo wonderful a proper- 
ty, that when preffed it will enable the 
ewner to feem in voice and appearance the 
perfon he withes to refemble. The Fairy, 
after promifing proteétion, and recommend- 
ing him to oppofe wit to his dumb rival’s 
activity, retires to the well, and the front 
of a new hotel prefents itfelf, where Dr. 
Diachylon, his neice Angelica, and Nan- 
nette, are next difcovered in a chamber.— 
The Doétor, the Clown, and Harlequin 
Lack are m love wich the latter. -- Angelica 
favours the addrefles of Harlequin Clack, 
which naturally occafions a jealoufy be- 
tween miftrefS and maid, as the two Har- 
leguins are miftaken for each other. 

A variety of patients appear before the 
houle uf Diachylon— “ No Cure no Pay,” 


in the front.—Both Harlequins endeavour 
to get in. — Lack cures a lame man by a 
touch of his dagger of Jath; takes the 
crutches ; limps to the door, and of courfe 
is admitted.--Clack, by means of his rings 
gets fight of Angelica, after which a fuc- 
cefsful trick is played off by changing 
* No Cure no Pay,” to a waflerwoman’s 
houfé, with * Mangling done here.”— 
The doétor’s chamber is refuined, and is 
changed by Lack to the outfide of St. 
Dunttan’s church, which is followed up 
by aconverfation of advertifers out of cha- 
raéter, ; before Jenour’s Daily Advertifer 
office, which concludes with a well-known 
catch. Wilkinfon’s Whitebait-houfe chan- 
ges to a view down the river; both Harle- 
quins again create confufion; Clack, by 
means of -his ring, aflumes a variety of 
voices, and efcapes his purfuers. The 
characters deceived, at length, feize each 
other, till the Dumb Harlequin is perceiv- 
ed by them and taken. Clack and An- 
gelica ftill purfued, .ave told by the Fairy 
to’ repair to the enchanted well. Harle- 
quin Lack appears as ‘ Peter Pumpkin, 
gardener ad florift ;* the hot-houfe is dif- 
covered ; on it is written, * Vegetation a» 
quick as thought ;” variety of tricks en- 
fue; two children are put in, who quickly 
vegetate into a man and woman; the 
Clown is turned into a water melon. Shep- 
pard’s Fruit-fhop, at Kenfington, fuc- 
ceeds; the two Socias meet, and every 
perplexity explained, they repair with theix 
miltrefles to the Fairy, who, on taking 
them down with her into the well, changes 
the dreary fcene into a fplendid palace, 
where the Hurly Burly is happily conclu- 
ded, by the union of Clack and Lack with 
Angelica and Nannette. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Treaty of Peace between the Emperor and the States-General, and that of Alliance be- 
tween the latter and the French Court ; and aljo the Hiftorical Chronide, Births, @c. qvill be 


injer‘ed in our Supplement. 


We are not cbliged to Charles, for copying an old Story, and fending it as a Faé& that paffed 


urder bis own Obfervation, 


‘ie Elegy on the Death of Mr. Henderfon contains nothing which might not have been faid f 


any other A@or, 


Lanidia alludes to Scenes which ewe wifh to have buried in Oblivion. 

The Remarks on Mr. V’s Pamphlet are not fufficiently intercfting. 

Mhat Edwardus recommends us to refume, would now {ubjeG us to a Profecution.—The Me- 
moirs be mentions will be given in a future Number—-Qe the ether Parts of his Letter be w i] 


find an Anjwer tn their proper Places, 
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